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Litevature. 


JARVIS AND MRS. COPE. 
A Decidedly Serious Ballad. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 
In Bunhill Row, some years ago, 
There lived one Mrs. Cope, 
A pious woman she was call’d, 
As Pius as a Pope. 


Not pious in its proper sense, 
But chatt’ring like a bird 

Of sin and grace—in such a case 
Mag-piety’s the word. 


Cries she, “ the Reverend Mr. Trigg 
This day a text will broach, 

And much I long to hear him preach, 
So, Betty, call a coach.”’ 


A bargain tho’ she wish’d to make, 
Ere they began to jog— 
“ Now, Coachman, what d’ye take me for ?”’ 
Says Coachman, “ for a hog.” 


But Jarvis, when he set her down, 
A second hog did lack— 

Whereas she only offered him 
One shilling and “ a track.” 


Says he “ There ain’t no tracks in Quaife, 
ou and your tracks be both—” 
And, affidavit-like, he clench’d 
Her shilling with an oath. 


Said she “I'll have you fined for this, 
And soon it shall be done, 

T’ll have you up at Worship Street, 
You wicked one, naught, one !” 


And sure enough at Worship Street 
That Friday week they stood ; 
She said bad language he had used, 

And thus she “ made it good.” 


“ He said two shillings was his fare, 
And wouldno’t take no less— 
I said one shilling was enough,— 
And he said C—U—S! 


* And when I raised my eyes at that, 
He swore again at them, 
I said be was a wicked man, 
And he said D—A—M.” 


Now Jarvy’s turn was come to speak 
So he stroked down his hair, 
“ All what she says is false—cause why ? 
I'll swear I never swear! 


‘‘ There’s old Joe Hatch, the waterman, 
Can tell you what 1 am, 
I’m one of seven children, all 
Brought up without a Dam! 


“ He’ll say from two year old and less 
Since ever I were nust, 
If ever I said C—U—S, 
I wish I may be cust! 


“ At Sion Cottage I takes up, 
And raining all the while, 
To go to New Jerusalem, 
A wery long two mile. 


“ Well, when I axes for my fare, 
She rows me in the street, 
And uses words as is not fit 
For coachmen to repeat! 


Says she,—‘ I know where you will go, 
You sinner! I know well,’— 
Your worship, it’s the P—I—T 
Of E and double L!” 


Now here his worship stopp’d the case— 
Said he—“TI fine you both! 

And of the two—whby Mrs. Cope’s 
I think the biggest oath !’’ 





ODE TO THE DEPARTURE OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
(]f the Laureate won't do his work, Punch must.) 
Auspicious blow, ye gales, 
And swell the Royal sails 
That waft the Prince of Wales 
In a vessel of the line, 
Away to Canada 
Across the ocean brine ; 
As the son of his Mamma, 
His weather should be fine. 


What transports the Canadians will evince 
When they behold our youthful Prince! 
Not ours alone, but also theirs, 
Each colony with Eogland shares 
To Protestant Sophia’s heirs. 
How all the bells will ring, the cannons roar! 
And they who never saw a Prince before, 
Oh, won’t they feast him and caress him! 
Waylay him, and address him, 
His Royal Highness—bless him !— 
Their demonstrations possibly may bore. 


They’ll make, no doubt, a greater fuss 
Than what is usually made by us 
In some of our remoter parts, 
Where country Corporations see, 
For the first time, Her Majesty— 
(May she be destined long to reign !) 
When by her Parliament set free, 
She travels by a stopping train, 
Britannia’s trump, the Queen of Hearts, 
But still more pressing ceremony waits 
The Prince in the United States ; 
What mobs will his hotel beset 
A sight of him in hopes to get! 


What multitudes demand 
To shake him by the hand! 
Hosts of reporters will his footsteps dog, 
(As Baron renfrew though he goes incog.) 
Take down bis every word, 
Describe his mouth and nose, 
And eyes, and hair, and clothes, 
With a minuteness quite absurd. 


aecinnatien! 


Ye free and easy citizens, be not rude, 
Disturb not our young Prince’s rest ; 
Upon his morning toilet don’t intrude : 
Wait till he’s drest. 
Oh! will that Yankee not be blest 
To whom the son of England's Queen shall say 
* Out of the way ?” 


And, ob—to touch a tender theme— ~ 

How will the fair around him throng, 

And try, forgetting all their shyness, 

To salute his Royal Highness, 
The realisation of a happy dream! 
The force of loveliness is strong. 

A spark’s a spark, and tinder tiader, 

And certain things in Heaven are written ; 
And is there any cause to hinder 

The Psince of Walés from being smitten ? 

Transcendent charms drive even monarchs frantic, 

A German Princess must he marry ? 

And who can say be must not carry 
One of Columbia’s fascinating daughters 

O’er the Atlantic? 

Truth many a one might force to own, 
Hopes that to her the kerchief may be flung, 
To the ultimate exaltation of a young 

American lady to the British throne. 


(Mr. Punch and some of his cis-Atlantic contemporaries have stolen 
this last notion from the Albion of a month or two ago.] 


ae 


THE GENERAL’S MATCH-MAKING. 
IIL—PLATO TAKES A NEW PUPIIa 


The soup was not cold nor the curry overdone, for Miss Fay made her 
toilette, though as dainty a oneas might be, very speedily, and the din- 
ner was pleasant enough, with the General’s capital cellar and cuisine 
in the long dining-roOm, with the June sun streaming in through its bay- 
windows out of the brilliant coloured garden, and the walls echoing with 
the laughter of Sydie and his cousio, the young lady keeping true to 
her avowal of “not caring for Plato’s presence.” “ Plato,” however, 
listened quietly, peeling his peaches with tranquil amusement ; for if 
the girl talked nonsense, as rare, by the way, and quite as refresbiog, as 
true wit. That tranquil smile, however, provoked Fay more than apy- 
thing else ; it was the smile from which she could make nothing out, and 
which piqued her into more méchanceté than general, She hated him, yet 
she would have liked to rouse him. 

“ My gloves are safe ; you're too afraid of him, Fay,” whispered Sydie, 
bending forwards to give her some hautboys, 

“Am 1?” cried Miss Fay, with a moue of supreme contempt. Neither 
the whisper nor the moue escaped Keane, as he talked with the governor 
on model drainage. 

““Where’s my hookah, Fay ?”’ asked the General, after dessert. “Get 
it, will you, my pet 2” 

“Voila !” cried Miss Fay, lifting the delicious narghilé from the side- 
board, and kneeling down with it at the General's feet, as pretty a fairy 
to wait on one as any of the Greek girls in attendance on MM. Aristippes, 
Alcibiades, Epicurus, and Co. Then she went for a light, set the Gene- 
ral going, and, taking some cigars off the mantelpiece, put one in her 
own mouth, struck a fusee, and, handing the case to Keane, said, with a 
saucy smile in her soft bright eyes, though, to tell the truth, she was a 
little bit afraid of taking liberties with him, 

“Tf you are not above such a sublunary indulgence, Mr. Keane, will 
you have a cigar with me?” 

“‘ With the greatest pleasure,” said Keane, with a grave, Chesterfieldian 
bow ; “and if you would like to further rival George Sand, I shall be 
very happy to give you the address of my tailor.” 

“Thank you exceedingly ; but as long as crinoline is the type of the 
sex that are a little lower than the angels,.and ribbon-ties the seal of 
those but a trifle better than Mephistopheles, I don’t think I will change 
it,” responded little Fay, contemptuously, but with the colour hot in ber 
cheeks nevertheless, as she threw herself down on a couch with an indig- 
nant, defiant glance at Keane, and puffed at her Manilla. 

“T hate him, Sydie,” said the little lady, vehemently, that night. 

“Do you, dear?” answered the Cantab; “ then you’re an exception 
to your class. Keane’s shockingly set on by young women, but he’ll no 
more fall in Love than King’s spires will with Betsy Priggs, the milliner, 
opposite ’em. Idare say, you don’t like him, little one ; you see, you’ve 
never had anybody to be afraid of, or had any man neglect you before.”’ 
‘“‘ He may neglect me if he please, Iam sure I do not care,’’ rejoiued 
Fay, disdainfully ; “ only I do wish, Sydie, that you had never brought 
him here to make us all uncomfortable.” 

“He don’t make me uncomfortable, quite otherwise ; nor yet the go- 
vernor ; you’re the only victim, Fay.” 

Fay saw little enough of Keane for the next week or two. He was out 
all day with Sydie trout-fishing, for the river that run through Culver- 
ley was rather famous for its preserves, or walking over his farms with 
the General, giving him many useful counsels—for there were few things 
at which Keane was not au fait—or sitting in the study reading, and 
writing his articles for the Cumbridge Journal, Leonville’s Mathematical Jour- 
nal, or the Westminster Review. But when she was with him, there was 
no mischief within her reach that Miss Fay did not perpetrate. Keane, 
to teaze her, would condemn—so seriously that she believed him—all 
that she loved the best ; he would tell her that he admired quict, domes- 
tic women ; that he thought girls should be very subdued and retiring ; 
that they should work well, and not care much for society; at all of 
which, being her extreme antipodes, little Fay would be vehemently 
wrathful. She would get on her pony without any saddle in her evening 
dress, and ride him at the five-bar gate in the stable-yard ; she would 
put on Sydie’s smoking cap, and look very pretty in it, and take a 
Queen’s on the divan of the smoking-room, reading Bell's Life, and asking 
Keane how much he would bet on the Two Thousand ; she would spend 
all the morning making wreaths of roses, dressing herself and the pup- 
pies up in them, inquiring if it was not a laudable and industrious occu- 
pation. There was no nonsense or mischief Fay would not imagine and 
forthwith commit, and anything they wanted her not to do she would do 
straightway, even to theimperilling of her own life and limb. She tried 
hard to irritate or rouse “ Plato,’’ as she called him, but Plato was not 
to be moved, and treated her as a spoilt child, whom he alone had sense 
enough to resist. 

“Tt will be great folly for you to attempt it, Miss Morton. Those 


Keane, quietly, one morning. 

They were in the stable-yard—Sydie was at a cricket-match, the Gene- 
ral was gone into the house—and Keane and Fay chanced to be alone 
when a new purchase of the governor’s—two scarcely broken-in thorough- 
bred colts—were broaght with a new phaeton into the yard, and Miss 
Fay forthwith announced her resolution of driving them round the 
avenue. The groom that came with them told her they were almost 
more than he could manage, their owa coachman begged and implored, 
Keane reasoned quietly, all to no purpose. The rosebud had put out its 
little wilful thorns ; Keane’s words added fuel to fire. Up she sprang, 
looking the daintiest morsel imaginable perched up on that very exalted 
box-seat, told the horrified groom to mount behind, and started them off, 
lifting her hat with a graceful bow to Keane, who stood watching the 
phaeton with his arms folded and bis cigar in his mouth, and an inward 
soliloquy, “ That little fool will break her neck some way or other before 
she has done. I hope she won’t smash that phaeton, but I expect she 
will ; there’s no teaching her fear.” 

With which remembrance, out of pure regard to the phaeton, which 
certainly deserved the friendly interest, being as neat a trap as you need 
see in the Ring, in May, Keane started in the contrary direction, for the 
avenue circled the Beeches in an oval of four miles, enclosing the house 
and the park in its circumference, and he knew he should meet her 
coming back. He strolled along under the pleasant shadow of the great 
trees, the rooks cawing over his head, enjoying the sunset and the fresh 
air and his Havannah en méme temps, aud capable of enjoying them still 
more but for an inward misgiviog relative to the phaeton’s panels and 
the thorough-breds’ knees. Keane was fond of horses, you know, and in 
his first year had dropped a good deal over the Craven Plate and the Oc- 





horses are not fit to be driven by any one, much less by a woman,” said | da, 


= 
walked about a mile and a half round the avenue, when a cloud of dust 
told him what was up, and in the distance came the thorough-brede, broke 
away as he had prophesied, tearing along with the bits between their 
teet! ‘ hago ot boozing tape = of the ribbons, but as powerless 
over the colts now the: ot their heads as th m lean! 

from the back set y g @ groom leaning over 

o came the phaeton, tearing, bumping, rattling, oscillating, threaten- 
ing every second to be turned over. On they am. Keane poe one 
glance of Fay’s face, resolute and pale, and of her little hands grasping 
the ribbons, till they were cut and bleeding with the strain. There was 
nothing for it but to stand straight in their path, catch their heads, and 
throw them back on their haunches. Luckily, his muscles were like irom 
—luckily, too, the colts had come a long way, and were not fresh. He 
stood like a rock in their path, and checked them ; running a very close 
tisk of dislocating his arms with the shock, but saving Little Fay and 
the General’s new trap from destruction. The colts stood trembling at 
the sudden check in their headlong career, the groom jumped out and 
caught the reins, Keane lifted Fay from the box, and amused himself si- 
lently with the mingled penitence, vexation, shame, and rebellion visible 
in the little lady’s face. 

“Well,” said he, quietly, “as you were so desirous of breaking your 
neck, will you ever forgive me for defeating your purpose ?”” 

“Pray don’t!” cried Fay, passionately. “‘{ do thank you so much for 
saving my life ; I think it so generous and brave of you to have rescued 
me at such risk to yourself. I feel that I can never be grateful enough 
S you, but don’t talk in that way. I koow it was silly and self-willed 
of me. 

“ It was,” said Keane, tranquilly ; “ that fact is very obvious.” 
“Then I shall make it more so,” cried Miss Fay, with her old wilful- 
ness. “I do feel very grateful, and I would tell you 0, if you would let 
me ; but if you think it bas made me afraid, you are quite wrong, and 
so you shall see.” 
And before he could interfere, or do more than mechanically spring up 
after her, she had caught the reins from the groom, and started the 
trembling colts off agaio. But Keane put his hand on the ribbons. 
“Silly child ; are you mad?” he said so gravely yet so gently that Fay 
let them go, and let him drive her back to the stable-yard, where she 
sprang out, and rushes away to her own room, terrified the governor en 
= with a few vehement sentences, which gave him a vague idea that 
eane was murdered and both Fay’s legs broken, and then had a private 
cry all to herself, with her arms round Snowdrop’s neck, curled up in one 
of the drawing-room windows, where she had not been long when the 
General and Keane came in, not noticing her, hidden as she was, in cur- 
taine, cushions, and flowers. 
“She’s a little wilful thing, Keane,’ the General was saying, “ but 
you musn’t think the worse of her for that. ‘The quiet and sly ones are 
always the worst,’ you know.” 
“I don’t,” responded Keane. “TI like a woman to have pluck and 
spirit to think and act for herself. I infinitely prefer a good dash of 
cognac to milk and-water. I am sick of those conventional young ladies 
who agree with everything one says to them—who keep all the frowns 
for mothers and servants, and are as serene as a cloudless sky abroad, 
smile blandly on all alike, and haven’t an opinion of their own.” 

bie plenty of opinions of her own,”? chuckled the General: “ and 
she tells ’em pretty freely, too. Bless the child, she’s not ashamed of any 
of her thoughts, and never will be.’ 

“1 bope not. Your little niece can do things that no other young lady 
could, and they are pretty in her, and it would be a thousand pities for 
her to grow one atom less natural and wilfal. Grapes growing wild are 
charming—grapes trained to a stake are ruined. I assure you, if I were 
you, I would not ecold her for driving those colts to day. High spirits 
aod love of fun led her on, and the courage and presence of mind she 
displayed are too rare among her sex for us to do right in checking them.” 

“To be sure, to be sure,’ assented the governor, gleefully. “God 
bless the child, she’s one among a thousand, sir. Cognac, as you say, not 
milk-and-water. There’s the dinner-bell ; confound it.’ 

Whereat the General made his exit, and Keane also; and Fay kissed 
Snowdrop with even more passionate attachment than ordinary. 

“ Ah, Snowdrop, I don’t hate him any more ; he is a darling!” 

One glowing August morning Keane was writing in the study—an 
apartment which the General had in his house because it was customary 
—not for his own use for he never perused anything but the two Army 
Lists and Bell's Life—and whicb, until Keane occupied it, bore as little 
resemblance to the sanctum sanctorum of your literary man whose pa- 
pers must stay undisturbed, at no matter what glorification ‘of spiders 
and anguish of good housemaids, as can well be imagined. He was pon- 
dering whether he would go to his moor or not. The General 
had besought him to stay. His gamekeeper wrote him that it was a 
horridly bad rainy season in Inverness-shire ; the trout and the rabbits 
were very good sport in a mild way here. Altegether, Keane felt half 
disposed to keep where he was. He was directing some copy to a 
quarterly on M. Comte’s “ Positivism,” wherein he had rent that absurd 
woman-worshipping theory into utter smach, when a shadow fell across 
bis paper ; he looked up and saw Fay in the open window, and somehow, 
that Eoglish rosebud looked refreshing after the white paper and the 
black ink. But the rosebud soon put out its little wilful thorns; she 
coloured, and made a sign of retreat, but thought better of it, and leaned 
against the window. 

‘Is it not one of the open questions, Mr. Keane, whether it is very wise 
to spend all this glorious morning shut out of the sight of the sun-rays 
and the scent of the flowers?” 

“* How have you been spending it then?” 

“Putting bouquets in all the rooms, cleaning my aviary, talking to 
the puppies, and reading Jocelyn under the limesin the shrubberies—all 
~very puerile, but all very pleasant. Perhaps if you descended to a lazy 
day like that now and then, you might be none the worse!” 

“ Ts that a challenge ?” said Keaue, with his to her provocative smile. 
‘Will you take me under the limes ?”’ 

‘No, indeed !”’ cried Little Fay, swinging her felt hat impatiently. “T 
do not admit men who despise them to my gardens of Armida, any more 
than you would admit me into the Eleusinia of your schools. I have as 
great a scorn for sceptics as you have for tyros.’’ 

“Pardon me. I have no scorn for tyros. But you would not come to 
the Eleusivia ; you dislike their expounder too much.” 

Fay looked up at him half shyly, half mischievously. 

“ Yes, I do dislike you, when you look down on me as Richelieu might 
have looked down on his kitten.”’ 

‘ Liking to see its play ?”’ said Keane, half sadly. ‘Contrasting its 
gay insouciance with his own toil and turmoil, regretting, perhaps, the 
time whea trifles made his joy as they did hiskitten’s. If 1 were to look 
on you so there would not be much to offend you.” 

Fay was silent ; she looked delighted, but she was still wayward. 

“ You do not think so of me, or you would speak to me as if I were an 
intelligent being, not a silly little thing as you think me.” 

“ How do you know I think you silly?” smiled Keane. 

“ Because you think all women so.” 

“ Perhaps ; but then you should rather try toredeem me from my error 
in doctrine. Come let us sign a treaty of peace. Take me under the 
limes. I want some fresh air after writing all day ; and in payment I 
will teach you Euclid, as you vainly beseeched your cousin to do yester- 

” 


* Will you?” cried Fay, eagerly. Then she threw back her head. “I 
never am won by bribes.”’ 

“Nor yet by threats? What a difficult young lady you are. Come, 
show me your shrubbery sanctum now you have invaded mine,” 

The wiid little filly came round under Rarey’s hand and eye. The 
English rosebud laid aside its wilful thorns, and Fay, a little less afraid 
of her Plato, and therefore a little less defiant to him, led him over the 
grounds, filled his hands with flowers, showed him her aviary, read some 
of Jocelyn to him, to show him, she said, that Lamartine was better than 
the CEdipus in Coloneus, and thought, as she dressed for dinner, “ He was 
kinder to-day. I wonder if he does despise me—he has such a beautiful 
face, if he were not so haughty and cold!” : 

The next day Keane gave her an hour of Euclid in the study, Cer- 
tainly The Coach had never had such a pretty pupil; and he wished 
every dull head he had to cram was as intelligent as this fair-haired one. 
Fay was quick and clever ; she was stimulated, moreover, by his decree 
concerning the stupidity of all women ; she really worked as hard as any 
young man studying for degrees when they supposed her fast asleep in 
bed, and she got over the Pons Asinorum ia a style that fairly astonished 
her tutor, ‘ SNe 

The Coach did not dislike his occupation either ; itdid him good, after 
his life of stern solitude and study, something as the kitten and cork did 
Richelieu good after his cabinets aod councils ; and Little Fay, with her 
flowers and fun, mischief aud impudence, and that winniog wilfuloess 
which it amused him gradually to tame down, unbent the cold hauteur 
which had growao upon him. He was the better for it, as a man after 
hard study or practice is the better for some fresh sea breezes, and some 
days of careless dolce. 





tober Meetings, His presentiment was not without Itsgrounds. He had 














“ Well, Fay, have you had another poor devil flinging himself at your 
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?” said Sydie one morning at break- 
e; you can’t disguise any 
most interested, anxious, and near and dear relative. Wheo- 
particularly stormy I see the sigas of the times 
not forthwith remove your daogerously attractive person, 
bricks, peeness swells, and do-notbings in. the county will 
y fill the wards to overflowing.” 
’t talk such nonsense, + said Fay, impatiently, with a 
Keane, as she handed him his chocolate. 
devil take the fellows,” chuckled the General. ‘ Love, devo- 
admiration! Whata lot of stuff they do write. I wonder if Fay 
: a little beggar, how much of it ali would stand the test? But we 
a trick worth two of that. Try those sardines, Keane. House is 
Fay—eh? House is let; nobody need apply. Ha, hal” 
the General partook of some more curry, laughing till he was 
while Fay blushed scarlet, a trick of which she was rarely 
, Sydie smiled, and Keane picked out his sardines with calm 
on. 


“ Hallo! bless my soul!” buret forth the General again. “ Devil take 
me! I'll be hanged if I stand it! Confound ’em all! I do call it bard 
for a man not to be able tositat his breakfast in peace. Good Heavens! 
what will come to the country, if those little devils grow up to be food 
for Calcraft? He’s actually pulliog the bark off the trees, as [ live! 

me, I can’é sit still and see it.’ 

Wherewith the General bolted from his chair, darted through the 
window, upsetting three dogs, two kittens, and a stand of flowers in 
his exit, and bolted breathlessly across the park with the poker in 
his band, avd as many aoathemas as the Pope's la‘e amiable and 
Christian curse of excommunication, towards a emall boy trespassing in 


the far distance. , 

“ Bless his old heart! Ain’t he a brick?” shouted Sydie. “I never 
came across a prime one like him. Just to hear him, woulda’t you think 
him as bard as a proctor? and yet the sweet old thing’s as mild as milk 
at the core. 

“Yes,” langhed Keane. “The cocoa-nuts hardest to crack have al- 
ways the best kernel, and your velvet and yielding peach has a very 
nasty stone au fond.” 

“True for you,”’ said Sydie. ‘ Do excuse me, Fay, I must go and hear 
him blow up that boy sky high, and give him a shilling for tuck after- 
wards ; it will be so rich.” 

The Cantab made his exit, and Fay busied herself calming the kittens’ 

‘and restoring the dethroned geraniums. Keane read his Times for 
ten minutes, then looked up. 

“ Miss Morton, where is your tongue? I have not heard it for a quar- 
ter of an hour, a miracle that has never happened in the two months I 
have been at the Beeches.” 

“You do not want to hear it,” said Fay, settling the cat’s collar. 

“ What! am I in mauvaise odeur again?” smiled Keane, “I thought 
we were ge friends. Have you found the Q. E. D. to the preblem I 

ve you 
a ous verrez, Monsieur Plato,” cried Fay,exultantly. And kneeling 
down by him, she went through the whole thing in exceeding triumph. 

* You are a good child,” said her tutor, smiling, ia himself amazed at 
this little volatile thing’s capacity for mathematics. “I think you will 
be able to take your degree, if you like. Come, do you hate me now, 
Fay? 
rf No,” said Fay, energetically. “I never hated you, I always ad- 
mired you; bat I was afraid of you, though I would never contess it to 
Sydie. 

Me Never be afraid of me,” said Keane, puttiag his band on hers as it 
lay on the arm of his chair. “ You have no cause. You can do things 
few girls can ; but they are pretty in you, where they might be—not so 
pretty in others. J like them at the least. You are very fond of your 
cousin, are you not?” said Keane, changing his subject abruptly. 

“Of Sydie? Oh, I love him dearly !” 

Keane took his hand away, and rose, as the General trotted in. 

“ Bless me, Keaue, how warm it is! Coofoundedly hot without one’s 
we by can tell you. Had my walk all for nothing, too. That cursed 
little idiot wasn’t trespassing after all. Stephen bad set him to spud 
ont the o— and I’d thrashed the boy before I’d listen to him. Devil 

m 


IV.—THE PHILOSOPHER WALKS OUT OF PLATONISM INTO PASSION. 


August went out and September came in, and Keane stayed at the 
Beeches to knock over the birda in the St. Crucis turaips. He was a ca- 
tal shot. His severe studies bad never lessened his love for, or the skill 
theropen and the hunting field. Sydie shot well, too; and the dear 
old or was never happier than when on his shooting pony, which 
he Sense eat as bolt upright and motionless as the marble riders on our 
unvomfortable and ludicrous public statues, whose feelings ceem as if 
= were diverted between a desire to peer over at the crossings below, 
an eadeavour to hold on bard to their pedestals. They were pleasant 
days to them all, knockiog over the partridges right and left, enjoying a 
cold lancheon and rum-punch under the luxuriant hedges, and going 
home to the Beeches for a dinner, full of laughter, and talk, and good 
peers | ; aod Fay's songs afterward, as wild and sweet, in their way, as 
gold och’s on a hawthorn spray. 
You like little Fay, don’t you, Keane?” said the General, as they 
went home one evening. 

Keane looked startled for a second. 

“ Of course,’’ he said, rather haughtily. “That Miss Morton is very 
charming every one must admit.” 

* Bless her little heart! She’s a wild little filly, Keane; but she’ll go 
better and truer than your quiet broken-in ones, who bear the barnes so 

tably, and are so wicked and vicious in their own minds. And 
what do ‘you think of my boy?” acked the General, pointing to Sydie, 
who was in front. ‘ How does he stand at Cambridge ?” 

“Sydie? Ob, he’s a nice young fellow. 11 s’amuse, of course ; bat he 
is none the worse for that, I was extravagant and wild enough at his 
age. He is a great favourite there, and he is—the best things he can be 
—generous, plucky, sweet-tempered, and honourable——” 

* To be sure,” echoed the General, rubbing his hands, ‘ He’s a dear 
boy—a very dear boy. They’re both of ’em exactly all I wished them to 
be, dear children ; and I must say I am delighted to see ’em carrying out 
the plan I had always made for ’em from their childhood.” 

“ Being what, General, may I ask ?” 

“ Why, any one can see, as plain as a pikestaff, tnat they’re in love with 
each other,” said the General, glowing with satisfaction; “ and I mean 
them to be married and happy. Their youth shan’t be spoiled, as mine 
was, Ab! well, well! that’s all over now. But you know, Keane, I 
always knew they were cut out for one another. Wesn’t such a blind 
old bat as not to see that, They dote on each other, Keane, and I shan’t 
pat any obstacles in their way. Youth’s short enough, Heaven knows ; 

et em enjoy it, say I, it don’t come back again. Don’t say anything to 
him about it; 1 want to have some fun with him. They’ve settled itall, 
of course, long ago; but he hasn’t confided in me, the sly dog. Trust 
an old campaigner, though, for twigging an affaire de cceur. 1 mean to 
give ’em this place, and take a shooting-box. What do I want with a 

t house, and nobody in it? Bless them both, they make me feel a 

y again. We'll have a gay wedding, Keane ; mind you come down 
for it, I dare say it'll be at Christmas. There’s Fay on the terrace, 
looking out for Sydie, of course ; silly child!” 

Keane walked alonz, drawing his cap over his eyes. The san was 
setting full ia bis face, 

“ Well, Monsieur Plato, what sport?” cried Fay, running up to bim. 

“ Pretty fair,” said Keane, coldly, as he passed her, went fate the house, 
and up to his own bedroom. 

It was au hour before the dinner-bell rang. Then he came down stairs 
with that grave, chill hauteur of expression which had made Fay afraid 
of him, but which had entirely thawed of late to ber, for he had petted 
her and been as gentle to her as was possible since he had taught her 
Euclid. To-night he was cold and calm, particularly brilliant in conver- 
sation, more courteous, perhaps, to her than ever, but the frost had ga- 
thered round bim that the sunny atmosphere of the Beeches had melted ; 
and Fay, though she tried to teaze, and to coax, and to win him, could 
not dissipate it. She felt him an immeasurable distance from her again. 
He was a learned, haughty, fastidious philosopher, aud she a little 
ay Beema 

As ne went up-stairs that night, after playiug écarté with the Ge- 
neral, be heard Sydie talking to Fay in the hall. 

“Yes, my worshipped Fay, I chall be intensely and utterly miserable 
away from the light of your eyes ; but, nevertheless, I must go and see 
———_ from John’s next Tuesday, because l’ve promised ; and let one 
idol » your divine self ever s0 much, one can’t give up one’s larke, you 
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Keane ground his teeth with a bitter sigh and a fierce oath. 

“ Little Fay, I would bave loved you more tenderly than that!” 

He went in and threw himself on bis bed, not to sleep. For the first 
time for many years he could not summon sleep at bis will. He had 
gone on petting her and amusing himself, thinking of her only as a wio- 


from } that she 








ning, wayward child. Now he woke with a shock to discover, too late, 
stolen from him unawares the heart he had so long refused 
toavy woman. With his high intellect and calm philosopby, after his 
years spent in severe science and cold solitude, the hot well-springs of 
— had broken loose again. He longed to take her bright life into 

own grave and cheerless one ; he longed to feel her warm young heart 
beat with his own, icebound for so many years ; but Little Fay was ne- 
ver to be his. 

In the bedroom next to him the General sat, with his feet in his slip- 
pers and his dressing-gown round him, smoking his Jast cheroot before a 
roaring fire, chuckling complacently over his own thoughts. 

“ To be sure we'll have a very gay wedding, such as the county basn’t 
seen in all its blessed days,” he muttered, with supreme satisfaction. 
“ Sydie shall bave this place, Whatdo I want with a great town of a 
house like this, big enough fora barrack? I’ll take that shooting-box 
that’s to let four miles off; that’ll be plenty large enough for me and 
my old chums to smoke in and chat over bygone times, and it will do 
our hearts good—freshen us up a bit to see those young things enjoying 
themselves. My youth was spoilt, but theirs shan’t be, if I can help it. 
Poor dear Mary! what an old woman she’d have been now. Well, well, 
it’s no good looking back ; it won’t alter things. LIlive for that boy and 
girl now. God bless ’em, they make one young again. My Little Fay 
will be the prettiest bride that ever was seen. Silly young things to 
suppose I don’t see through them. Trust an old soldier! However, 
love is blind, they say. There’s not a doubt they’re mad about one an- 
other—not a doubt about it—and they shal) be married at Christmas. 
How could they bave helped falling in love with one another? and who’d 
have the heart to part ’em, I should like to know?” 

With which sentiment the governor chuckled again, threw his cheroot 
into the fire, and proceeded to take off his cravat in a frame of mind as 
warm and genial as his confidant the fire. 

Keane stayed that day ; the next he could stand it no longer, aud re- 
ceiving a letter which afforded a true though slight excuse to return to 
Cambridge, he went, the General, Fay, and Sydie believing him gone 
only for a few days, he knowing that he would never set foot in the 
Beeches again. He went back to his rooms, whose dark monastic gloom 
in the dull October day seemed to close round him like an iron sbroud. 
Here, with his books, his papers, his treasures of intellect, science, and 
art, his “ mind a kingdom” to him, Keane had spent many a happy day, 
with his brain growing only clearer and clearer as he followed out a close 
reasoning or cleached a subtle analysis. Now, for the sake of a mis- 
chievous child but half his age, he shuddered as he entered, and, leaning 
his head upon his arms, cursed the solitary life he had used in his saner 
years to prize so dearly.—T7o be concluded next week. 
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ALBERT EDWARD, PRINCE OF WALES. 


BY FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS, F.G.8., F.R.G.S., AUTHOR OF “ DOMESTIC ME- 
MOIRS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY.” 


The Prioces of Wales, partly from their near relation to the sovereign, 
and partly from their more frequent association with the people, have 
been regarded in England with a marked degree of favour. Much of 
this, we believe, is due to the traditional popularity of preceding Heirs 
Apparent; but, there can be little question, that a good deal of it is 
fouuded on the recommendations of youth in so exalted a position, and 
to the influence of the dieposition that usually accompanies it, to enjoy 
the bright aspect the world then presents, and show the agreeable effect 
of its suushine. Certain passages in our national history here suggest 
themselves, which indicate au immoderate indulgence in the pleasures of 
the cituation, as well as « total forgetfulness of the dignity that belongs 
toit. Buteach improprieties are few, and bave been greatly exaggerated. 
In a period of six centuries we can oaly refer to the escapades of Henry of 
Monmouth at Gad’s Hill aad the Boar's Head at East Coeap, of which no 
reliable trace can be found in contemporaneous authorities ; and those 
of George, Prince of Wales (afterwards Prince Regent), whose transgres- 
sions were as much the result of ivjudicious training as of the vicious 
state of society, when he entered it in the first blush of adolescence. 

Against such unexewplary examples we are enabled to quote the heroic 
Black Prince, winuiog bis spurs ia his boyhood in the glorious field of 
Cres-y ; Prince Heury (sou of Henry VII.) acquiring pre-eminence in 
scholastic learning and koightly accomplishments, under the greatest 
masters which the revival of classical scholarship in Europe had pro- 
duced ; Prince Arthur, Pricce Edward, and Prince Henry Frederick, 
who ia succession gave the highest promises of moral and intellectual 
eminence, and one after another disappointed the hopes of an enthusiastic 
people by an early death. For the two remaining Priaces of Wales of 
the Stuart family, there is not much to be said ia commendation, either 
of their youth or of their manhood ; but they, like those of the House of 
Guelph, appear to have commenced their several careers under most 
unfavourable influences. Prince Frederick (son of George IL.), however, 
we bave reasoa to believe, was infiuitely better than he has been repre- 
sented, and the truly English virtues of bis heir (subsequently George 
Ill.) made amends for the short comings of his immediate prede- 
cessora. 

It is singular that whatever may have been the failings of the Prince 
of Wales of the time, he was sure to be the object of a large amount of 
popular affection ; indeed, in the instance of the first of the Stuart 
Princes, his extraordioary endowments and singular amiability of dispo- 
sition created such intense and general devotion, that the weak mind of 
James I, became alarmed. ‘“ What! will they bury me alive?” he cried, 
impatiently. Something of the same jealousy may have been the 
foundation of the ill-treatment of their heire by George I. and George II. 
But although a political party bas always existed ready to take ad- 


‘vantage cof misunderstandivgs between the sovereign and his eldest 


B00, nO Opporition to the throne of a serious character has ever been 
the result, 

After the birth of Queen Victoria’s first son, Albert Edward, these 
circumstances uuderweut special review. The Prince Consort possessed 
many advantages over the fathers of preceding Princes of Wales, for 
many generativus. To a highly-cultivated mind, familiar with all the 
most iutellectual of modern accomplishments, his Royal Highness united 
rare purity ot morals, and a disposition that secured to him the devotion 
of ali who bad the good fortune to come within its influence. To these 
truly princely characteristics must be added a sound judgment, not to 
be swayed either by partiality or prejudice, and a determination that 
could tuke a right course, even if it were a deviation from Court prece- 
dents; and persevere in it, even though it might excite objections from 
pereons by whom such precedents were regarded as inviolably as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians. 

The Queen, whose education under an admirable mother had fitted 
her to perform with equal grace her regal and domestic duties, 
appeared to feel the obligations imposed upoo her by this important 
connexion with the nation she bad been called to govern, and with pro- 
found svlicitude Her Majesty directed the nurture of the Heir Apparent, 
avd addressed berself to tbe consideration of the best available means for 
assisting his physical and mental development. The period arrived when 
the resources of the royal nursery, abandaat though they were, could be 
no longer sufficient to satisfy the demande made upon them by the child, 
in whose well being such vast interests were centred, and then came 
earoest coneultations as to the best mode of education. 

Retrospection showed the ineffcieacy, as well as insecurity, of the 
methods of instruction in the greatest repate. Buchanan had suvceeded, 
after infiaite painstaking, in makiog bis pupil but an indifferent peda- 
gogue—a less echolastic and more religious tuition made his grandson a 
still more indifferent monk. Indeed, it can safely be asserted that this 
mode of education produced two of the worst kings that ever disgraced 
a throne. Bishops bave not been more successful than less distinguished 
tutors. Dr. Brian Dupper, saintly character though he was, produced 
the profligate Charles 1!.; and although three prelates, Drs. Ayscough, 
Hayter, and Thomas, succeeded in making a far more creditable pupil of 
George LIL, it was well known that, notwithstanding the possession by 
the latter of many kiogly attributes, his mind had been kept too com- 
pletely ia @ groove to reader his intelligence sufficiently expansive to 
understand the requirements of the people of Eugland. 

The important question of morals gave from the same sources apy- 
thing but assuring replies. Strictuess aud seclusion—two bishops and 
two distinguished clergymen—bad created the lover of “the beautiful 
Perdita,”’ and of a long list of fair aod frail successors, just as readily as 
early indepecdence aod accrssibility to similar temptations, bad pro- 
duced those far less attractive Lotharios, his grandfather and great-grand- 
father. Indeed the royal road to knowledge had been beset by as many 

ductions as obstacles ; so that, from a consideration of the past, it was 
scarcely possible to secure an educatioo for the Prince that should ren- 
der him a wise king, a sound scholar, or a good man. Nevertheless, 
those who were most deeply interested in the subject, felt aseured that, 
by unceasing vigilance and devoted aff-ction, they should be able to ex- 
bibit to Eagland and to the world, a Prince of Wales every way quali- 
fied to be pronounced wortby of bis position. 





I neceseary 
ject, the tutor commenced 





Mr. Gibbs may have laboured under the Sa of not havin 
as a teacher, been initiated into the routine stadies of Eton or Harrow, 
of Winchester or Rugby, of Westminster or the Charter House ; bat, to 
make amends, he enjoyed the confidence of the Prioce Consort, and hay- 
ing from him accepted what was both a distinction and a trust; be A 

by 


plied bimself to the fulfilment of its duties with the fullest sense of 
ov er oy it imposed. Such a task has always been surrounded 
eult: 

The royal pupil must be induced to learn, not forced ; and therefore it. 
became to make his studies agreeable to him. With this ob- 
his educational course by exciting the atten- 
tion of the Prince in a manner that could not fail of affording him enter- 
tainment. He-told the Prince an amusing tale, or related some ladicrous 
anecdote, The Prince evinced the usual boyish enjoyment of humour, 
and constantly made fresh demands on the imagination and the memo 
of his instractor, perfectly unconscious that while he laughed he learned. 
The mimicry that formed the chief source of the pupil’s amusement as- 
sisted in rendering acceptable some interesting fact, that was now fixed 
upon the memory ; and the droll Irishman or the shrewd Scot, the stolid 
Dutchman, or the keen-witted Jew, were made to pass under his observa- 
tion, leaving a lesson not likely to be speedily forgotten. 

Some useful truths having thus been inculcated, and a desire for more 
general information excited, the Prince was encouraged to acquire 
knowledge by personal observation. The master and pupil proceeded 
together to examine the ordinary phenomena of Nature, and explanations 
were given of what was not quite intelligivle to the latter, ia the same 
felicitous manner. 

Fair progress became evident in other directions—not by making a 
toil of pleasure, but by doing exactly the reverse. The arts, which have 
conferred so refined a grace on modern social life, had, as is well kaown, 
been cultivated with singular success by the Queen and the Prince Con- 
sort, The artistic ability of the former has been made known to the 
public by exhibited drawings and etchings they have produced, some of 
which referred to during a trial that took place in our crimical courts, a 
few years back. In music, also, their taste is equally caltivated ; both 
being able to produce vouchers for their skill, of which that accom- 

lished musician, Henry VIII., and his lion-hearted daugh‘er, Queen 

lizabeth, might have been proud. It is not surprising that they ehould 
have wished such talent to be hereditary, but it is surprising to fiad such 
a desire realized to the exteat it has been, The Prince of Wales learnt 
to = with facility, and was encouraged to render the accomplishment 
usefal. 
Having by this time arrived at a period when impressions of a more 
serious nature might with advantage be givea to his-miod, it was ar- 
ranged that the Prince should take a tour in what is kaown as the Lake 
district of England. Among the gentlemen selected to attend him, was 
Dr. Armstrong, of the Royal Navy, who bad been Surgeon and Natural- 
ist of H.M.S. Investigator, that bad been sent ia search of Sir Joho Franklin, 
and had remained tive years blocked up in the polar ice. This expedi- 
tion, however, was the one to which geographers are indebted for the 
solution of that time-honoured mystery, the North-West Passage; and 
an able account of its discovery was published by Dr. Armstrong. It is 
a singularly curious and interesting coincidence that one Prince of Wales, 
Henry, son of James I, should bave arranged an expedition to go in 
search of this passage, and that, more than two hundred and forty years 
afterwards, another Prince of Wales should have had io his service a 
member of an expedition that had made the long-desired discovery. 
Both Princes were nearly of the same age, and took a profound interest 
in the subject. Dr. Armstrong was frequently appealed to for tales of 
arctic adventure ; but, during the tour in Cumberiand and Westmore- 
land, these interesting narratives had to be varied by explanations of the 
geology of the district through which the Prince was passing. He de- 
scended into mines and climbed mountains, with equal eagerness; col- 
lected specimens of the rocks and metals; sketched the scenery ; in- 
serted in bis journal on account of the day’s adventure, or wrote home a 
narrative description of everything be bad seen worthy of relation, to- 
gether with such traits of individual character as had come under his 
observation, With the latter he was sometimes greatly amused. One 
incident deserves preservation. 

The party having arrived at a town that contained little worthy of 
notice except its jail, they proceeded to call on the governor to procure 
admission. That official received them as though far from pleased with 
their visit, and Mr. Gibbs having explained its purport, he replied, impa- 
tiently, “ Well, I can only allow you a quarter of an hour; for I have 
received information that the Prince of Wales has arrived ia town: he 
will, of course, be wanting to inspect the Fh and I cannot permit you 
to be in the way of the Prince, when his Royal Highness comes.” 

The Prince was close to the speaker, and maintained an unmoved 
countenance, which was not disturbed when one of the gentlemen of his 
suite answered, eye “that he and his friends would take es- 
pecial care not to be in the Prince’s way.” They then proceeded to the 
inspection—the governor hurrying them from place to place, evidently 
anticipating to be called away every moment to receive the Prince of 
Wales, and ill at ease till he had seen his illustrious visitor out of the 
—~- who, then at a safe distance, made amends for his enforced 
gravity. 

The tour was most successful ; for, with useful knowledge that half a 
dozen bishops could not have inculcated, the Prince gained health and 
strength. He was not robust ; indeed, was of a frame and constitution 
that sedentary habits would have made feeble ; but climbing on foot over 
the mountaias, or riding fearless!y on his pony along the moors, was a 
bracing exercise that hardened bis muscles and strengthened his lunge. 
At this period the Prince was in the habit of indulging in frequent 
draughts of aérated waters, much too common a custom with young men 
of rank, but one exceedingly injurious to the stomach. The Prince, 
however, had always shown a readiness to listen to good advice, and 
on the remonstrauces of his medical attendant that excellent tonic, 
genuine bitter ale, was substituted. Next time the Doctor dined at the 
palace, the Prince in his presence took a full tumbler of the sparkling 
beverage and drauk it off, saying, good bamouredly, “ You see, Doctor, 
how carefuliy I follow your prescriptions.” 

The next tour made by the Prince otf Wales was a foreign one. He al- 
ready knew the general features of some of the most interesting portions 
of his native land. From Oaborre he bad enjoyed frequent explorations 
of the beautiful Isle of Wight; from Balmoral had penetrated to the 
wildest and most picturesque districts of the Highlands. This early fa- 
miliarity with the charms of nature, his skilful preceptor had turned to 
profitable account, and the mind of the pupil had expanded with the field 
of observation so brightly and pleasantly extended vefore him. Now it 
was considered expedient by his careful guardians to introduce to him an 
entirely new set of images. He was to become acquaiuted with the 
scenes and customs, the iustitations and the people of other lands. These 
could not fail of suggesting new ideas, worthy of being added to that 
store which had for some time been steadily accumulating in his memory. 

As the toar included highly interesting portions of Germany, France, 
and Switzerland, the geological information that could thus be conveyed 
was of a singularly suggestive nature. Very pleasant, indeed, was 
knowledge so obtained ; and the solid advantages the miod of the Prince 
received were much increased by the zealous attentions of Mr. Gibbs to 
realize the greatest amount cf profit from other instructive lessons that 
formed a part of the day’s study. A knowledge of the sublime mysteries 
of nature, was agreeably diversified by an insight into national charac- 
teristics ; nor were the personal adventures of the Prince and his suite 
without occasional incidents that gave a comic variation to their serious 
routine. 

The result of this tour was even more satisfactory than the preceding. 
It could easily be seen, by the reports sent home, and the entries in the 
diary, that the mind of the Prince of Wales was benefitting largely by its 
unrestrained communion with the external world. 

That the heart of the Prince was expanding, as well as his mind, might 
have been observed by the ready sympathy which he displayed on eve 
occasion that demanded its exercise. Mr. Evan Thomas, F.S.A., an emi- 
nent sculptor, was desirous of carving a statue of the Prince for the 
Welsh School, with the official management of which he had long been 
connected. As the Prince of Wales was the patron of the charity, such 
a memorial of him to grace the new building, then in process of erection, 
was most appropriate ; and the patriotic noblemen and gentlemen of 
the Principality, who support the school, were extremely anxious that 
such a statue-should be procured. The Prince was made acquainted 
with this feeling, and haviog expressed his readiness to place himself at 
the disposal of the sculptor, he gave Mr. Thomas several sittings. The 
result was a full-length life-size portrait statue of the Prioce of Wales, 
in the robes of the Garter—an excellent likeness, and a creditable work 
of art,—which the sculptor presented to the Welsh School. Mr. Thomas 
afterwards executed a marble bust of the Prince, and these two are the 
only sculptural representations for which he bas sat. 

In the year, the White Lodge, in Richmond Park, was selected as a 
place admirably adapted for continuing the physical and mental training 





of the Prince. The neighbourhood witnessed the sports and studies 
of many successive Priaces of Wales—those of the House of Stuart and 
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nt retirement, the studies proceeded more systematically than 

hitherto ; with, however, ample recreation. The Prince, under the di- 
rection of @ skilfal oarsman, acquired considerable proficiency in rowing, 
and was often seen on the Thames, enjoying the healthy exercise in a 
t boat, with a well-made pair of sculls, to the infinite gratification of 
the Richmond watermen. He also rode a good deal, and enjoyed a game 
at cricket comeeeney. Under such wholesome exercise in the pure air, 
for which this beautiful logality has been famous from time immemorial, 
his health continued goed, though his muscular development did not 
ise to realize the proportions that distinguished his predecessor in 

e title. His appearance at this time may be known by reference to an 
admirable likeness taken at Richmond by a photographer established 

The Prioce is represented in his ordinary dress, sitting on a 
chair, with bis walking-stick at his knees, The Queen possesses a little 

Mery of similar portraits, and, though no two of them can be said to be 
strictly alike, the proverbial charm of variety is fully established, by 
their difference in expression and costume. The one in the Highland 
dress, first executed in lithograpby, but, subsequently, very carefully 
engraved on steel, is an especial favourite. This was taken by Mr. Lake 
Price, an artist of high teputation in his department, and one of the most 
scientific photographers of the age. About this period it was considered 
advisable that the Prince should enter the army, and he was appointed 
Colonel of Infantry. In the uniform of his rank and of his regiment, he 
is represented in another photograph, which has also been engraved. 

When the Prince had exhausted the gratification of his Richmond re- 
treat, a new expedition was planned for him, that came recommended by 
singular attractions. It was a voyage in the Royal Yacht to the coast 
of Ireland, with a tour to such places of interest in the sister island as 
were most readily accessible. The scenery for which the land of saints 
is deservedly famous, was sure of receiving justice in the sketch-book aad 
journal of the youtbfal traveller; but there is little doubt that a nearer 

uaintance with the personal characteristics of a people whose vis com- 
ia had, in his limited experience, appeared replete with genuine humour 
mised a fund of amusement. Such anticipations were fully realized. 

e Prince made acquaintance with all the Irish lions, not forgetting the 
far-famed ‘‘ Blarney Stone ;” and found in Paddy at home more than the 
fan he had expected. George the Fourth was scarcely more popular 
during bis memorable visit to Dublin than was the Prince of Wales wher- 
ever he appeared. Unfortunately, however, for the curiosity of the po- 
pulation, to whom a royal visitor from Eogland was very rare indeed, it 
was not easy to obtain certain intelligence of his movements, Very few 
persons, though the whole country was ina ferment with the news that 
the Prince was travelling somewhere amongst them, knew where he was 
to be found at any particular time ; and, in consequence of some pre- 
conceived notions respecting his appearance, when he came under their 
observation he often passed away unnoticed. 

A curious instance of this occurred at a remote market-town, which 
his Royal Highness visited during a fair. A group of Exglish tourists 
were accosted by an eager Milesian who had come to the “ pattern ” to 
sell his pigs, and had somehow or other heard that the Prince was there. 

“ Arrab now, if you plaze, I’ll thank you kindly if you'll just be after 

inting out to me which is his honour the Prince of Wales, for, bedad, 
ts meself that don’t koow bim at all at all, and, more’s the pity, not a 
blessed soul ia the place can tell where his honour is.”’ 

The gentleman appealed to quietly pointed in the direction where the 
Prince stood, listening to some remarks that were being addressed to him 
by one of his attendants. The Irishman gazed a moment at the Prince, 
then stared at the person he had addressed, then glancing contemptuous- 
ly towards his Royal Highness, broke out with a highly-indignant ex- 
pression of countenance,— 

“sit a fool ye are trying to make of me? Be this and be that, then, 
ye are out this time entirely. It’s not so aizy to desave Phil eg | 
as ye’re plazed to suppose. That the Prince of Wales!” he cried, wit 
increasing contempt. ‘“ Whorra now, where’s bis feathers, and bis robes, 
and bis crown, and his goold-headed sword? The top of the morning to 
ye! More power to your elbow! Maybe ye’ll have better luck the next 
fool ye’ll try to make !” and away he strode, flourishing his formidable 
shillalah ; but evidently too much pleased with his penetration in bhav- 
ing detected, as he imagined, an attempt to impose upon him, to resent 
it as an affront. 

The next expedition was of the greatest interest to the scholar, and 
the Prince had acquired sufficient scholastic knowledge to feel its inter- 
est thoroughly. It was a tour in Italy, including a residence in the 
seven-hilled city, for the purpose of studying its classical antiquities, 
and of familiarizing the mind of the scholar with the most re- 
markable events of Roman history. With a few well-selected attendants 
the Prince, under the travelling name of Baron Renfrew, visited the prin- 
cipal Italian cities, and in due course made hisentry into the Pontifical 
States. The Prince had an interview with the Holy Father, from whom 
he received much kiodly attention, and every facility was afforded him 
for pursuing his studies. 

aving thus, from the fountain head, drunk copiously of Latin litera- 
ture, the Prince, soon after his arrival in England, commenced a regular 
academical training at the University of Edinburgh, where he daily at- 
tended the classes of the Professors, and showing a fair amount of appli- 
cation, made creditable progress in his *‘ Humanities.” He subsequently 
continued his curriculum at Oxford, at the same college that had 
received within its walls the most earnest of royal students—Prince 
Henry, “ England’s Darling,”—that memorable Magdalene which had 
been £0 harshly treated by the most intolerant of its Stuart patrons, James 
the Second. Here his education received every advantage which could 
be derived from Professors of world-wide celebrity in classics and in sci- 
ence. With such guides, the Prince devoted himself to the higher 
branches of learning, with a degree of assiduity that could not fail of 
obtaining for him a fair advance even in the most abstruse studies, He 
had previously enjoyed the advantage of listening to the lucid explana- 
tions of Faraday, and the suggestive comparison of Owen, so that his 
mind was in a measure prepared for the reception of those grand pbilo- 
sophical truths that were now laid open to him. In attendance, he was 
a model Freshman—and his tutor would have been content could he have 
looked forward to having in his charge pupils only half as tractable. 
The progress he made satisfied those who were most interested in effect- 
ing it ; and all capable of giving an opinion on the subject, agreed that, 
for the practical business of royal life, the Prince was likely to be as well 
qualified as the most favoured of his contemporaries. 

In the meantime, the taste for manly sport and exercises continued to 
be healthily developed—boating and cricketing having the preference: 
but there was no excess in the enjoyment. It was indulged in as the 
natural inclination of youth, as well asa necessary change from seden- 
tary pursuits ; and the Prince appeared, among his associates, quite con- 
tent to be on the same social footing with them, and ready to exert his 
skill to the utmost in any rational competition, It is almost needless to 
add, that he was extremely popular at the University during his resi- 
dence,—not less with the Dons than with the Students; indeed, it will 
be long before the remembrance of his amiability will pass out of the 
— collection of college anecdotes now in general circulation at 

xford. 

The Prince’s University career has, however, been interrupted by an- 
other and more important expedition. That early fashionable tourist, 
Lord Bateman, of the old ballad, was not permitted a tithe of the oppor- 
tunities for quitting his native land, “Strange countries for to see, see, 
see,” as have already fallen to the lot of the Prince of Wales. None of 
his predecessors in the title have possessed the like advantages, The 
Black Prince, it is true, travelled a good deal in France and Spain,—but 
he went as an invader. Charles, in more cheerful times, “ the Merry 
Monarch,” penetrated into France and Holland,—but he went as a fugi- 
tive ; and the luckless son of the expatriated James also made acquaint- 
ance with some interesting portions of the Continent,—but he went as an 
adventurer. The last Prince of Wales did not leave the Island till after 
he had ascended the throne, and then the only strange countries his Ma- 
jesty cared to visit were Hanover and Ireland. But the Shaksperian 
truth that 

“ Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits,” 


seems to have had extraordinary influence over the life of Prince Albert 
Edward—a beneficial influence, unquestionably,—and the object of such 
travels, during his youtb, must be evident to every one. He had ob- 
tained a sufficient knowledge of the character and resources of modern 
governments ; he had been permitted to study the most powerfal of the 
ancient empires, in its eminently suggestive ruins; he had carefully ob- 
served the various elements that constitute the colossal strength of his 
own country at home ; and now he was to become acquainted, by personal 
observation, with those important and expensive dependency in distant 
parts of the globe, which the colonial policy of England bad made 
scarcely leas thoroughly English than the mother country. It was wisely 
determined that the first colony the Prince should visit, should be the 
flourishing dependency on this side of the Atlantic that has remained 
faithful in its attachment to Britain, notwithstanding the independence 
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GENTLEMANLY PROFESSIONS. 

We are all of us sufferers under the tyranny of gentility, From the 
moment we begin to dress in the morning till we retire again at night, 
we never escape from its sway. It haunts us as we eat and as we walk 
—it peers into our dressing rooms and spies out all our daily habits. It 
puts chimney-pots on our heads, and coats of quaint and uncouth cut on 
our backs, ranks omnibusses as unholy things, and sets before us as the 
object of our ambition the glory of being served by powdered louts ar- 
rayed in gay Court dresses. But being a patient people, we suffer all 
these little tyrannies gladly, especially as they give us the pleasure of an 
occasional laugh at our neighbours when they fail to come up to the re- 
quired standard. But wher gentility steps out of its small domain and 
attempts to govern the greater things of life, the society of the nineteenth 
century resists. It used to force a man who had been insulted to stand 
up and be shot at by the man who had insulted bim. But for some time 
past the English world has abandoned this medieval absurdity to the 
enlightened and advanced democracy of the West. Time was when it 
insisted that marriages should be a sort of heraldic partnersbip, in which 
each side was to bring an equal number of inches of pedigree into the 
common stock and a mésalliance was looked upon as something idera 


was thick skinned and complacent, and penetrated to the last with a 
thankful conviction of its own intense respectability, With so much of 
conscious dignity to reward them, the older race of clerks were patient 
of scanty salaries; but this delusion is not likely to prevail with the 
sharper wits whom the competitive examinations are bringing into the 
offices. The gentility superstition will drive even clever lads into the 
dismal! career of a Government clerkship ; but it will hardly, when they 
are middle aged men, comfort them for what they havedone. Of course 
all this discontent would be removed if a healthier feeling prevailed as 
to the choice of an occupation. If professions were selected without an 

regard to the caste they would confer, no one would be satisfied wit) 

Government pay as it is now, either in the civil or military services. It 
would no doubt be an acute suffering to Mr. Gladstone to ‘be obliged to 
raise his Estimates ; but the nation would be the gainer. The Exshe- 
quer might suffer for a time from the necessity of greater liberality, but 
a heartier and more genuine service would more than make up the loss. 


——— 
MRS. HADDOCK’S HAIR-PINS. 


The night mail lumbering through the heavy snow one wild and gusty 
December night, some forty years ago, bore a shivering freight of blae- 





bly more dishonourable than an adultery. But io recent times the com- 
mon eense of the community—except, of course, in the agricultural coun- 
ties where that faculty is languid—has adopted the more sordid view that 
the comfort and happiness of the persone immediately concerned ought 
to be principally consulted. But there is one department over human 
action over which gentility still exercises a pernicious remnant of its old 
usurped dominion. There are still such things as gentlemanly profes- 
sions ; and therefore, by an inevitable consequence, there is a great and 
growing mass of gentlemanly poverty. 

There is a large section of the educated portion of the community with 
whom the precepts of gentility are a religious obligation—a law of the 
Medes and Persians which altereth not. They are marked off by no 
distinct line of rank, or property, or manner, or refinement, or even of 
political ——- many advanced Whigs will be found among their 
number. Intellect seems to be the only quality incompatible with their 
faith. Like some of the Hindoo sects, they worship a Goddess of Evil, 
whose name is Mrs. Grundy, and strive to propitiate her by ascetic and 
self- torturing observances of the convenances and the bienséances. They live 
in this world in a constant fear of losing caste, and look forward to the 
next with some apprehension lest the society should be mixed. It is one 
of the fundamental precepts of their goddess that their sons shall be 
brought up as “ gentlemen ;”’ which elastic word is further limited by the 
gloss that they shall serve no one except the Queen or the Church, or, if 
they are to receive payment for work done from anybody else—a prac- 
tice at which the strictest professors of the sect look askance—it must be 
as barristers or doctors. If any one of them steps beyond this line, and 
becomes a merchant, or a farmer, or a clerk in any but a Government 
Office, he is held to have degraded himself, and incurs the full penalty 
denounced by their religion against back-sliders—a penalty so awiul that 
none of them can ever be induced particularly to describe it, but which 
appears to consist principally in being looked down upon by the sect. 
This was all very well in the good old days of jobbing, where there was 
a berth for everybody and everybody for his berth. In those days, the 
magic circle of gentility was very limited, and the condition of the law 
and of the government made the horizon of genteel prospects very wide. 
Everything went by favour, and therefore everything was got by beg- 
ging. To push your son was a polite euphemism which meant to beg 
for him. But there were plums in those days—real plums—which were 
worth a good deal of begging and a good deal of dirt-eating. and which 
satisfied the hungriest when they were shaken down at last. Uuhappily, 
the evil days has come upon us since then. The magic circleehas in- 
finitely widened—the spoils provided for the sustenance of those whom it 
includes bave become infinitely scantier. The “ gentlemanly professions” 
are in a great measure occupied by aspirants pressing in from without, 
who argue that because the “caste” frequent them, therefore they will 
constitute an admission to the “‘caste’—an object which people value 
just as they value ugly green china, because it is not in everybody’s 
power to possess it. The result is, that gentility is beginning to be sorely 
pressed to satisfy the vulgar necessity of living. The gentlemauly la- 
bour market is glutted. The supply of well-dressed young gentlemen 
looking for work is constantly in excess of the demand for their valuable 
services, and the artificial stimulus prevents the inequality from rectify- 
ing itself. Gentlemanly employments are becoming more and more over- 
stocked, and less and less remunerative. Gloomier and gloomier is the 
prospect that rises before the needy English hidalgo with five promising 
sons to dispose of. England indeed is growing incalculably richer ; but 
her wealth is due to manufactures, and colonies, and commerce, and it is 
in these that they who would share in it must work. Very little of that 
wealth reaches the devout believer in gentlemanly professions, All his 
pasture grounds are drying up year by year. Success in the law is both 
rarer and less lucrative than it was, and what remains of it is reserved as 
a marriage portiofi for the sons in laws of attorneys. 

The newspapers are filled wiih the wails of the starving clergy, unable 
to live without help, and forbidden by law to help themselves. There are 
still prizes in the Church, no doubt ; but there is nosystem of promotion 
by which a man without personal or party interest can even hope to at- 
tain a competence. There is nothing in this world so desolate as the 
prospects of a curate who has neither party leader nor rich patron to be- 
friend him—in other words, of at least one-half of those who yearly re- 
sort to the Church as a means of livelihood. They begin at eighty pounds 
a-year ; and an advertisement for a curate on this salary will bring in a 
score of applications. Then their usual course is to marry and beget 
nine children ; and the ultimate goal of their ambition is a Peel district 
of a hundred and fifty pounds a-year. The daughters become the dradge 
governesses at ten shillings a-week—the sons would probably be only too 
thankful for the clerkship which their father disdained as a loss of caste. 
We do not of course speak of the minority, who take order from a high- 
er motive than self-maintenance. This class of minds would probably 
look upon the wife and nine children as uonecessary adjuncts until they 
could support them. The navy is scarcely a more cheerful prospect for 
the poor wretch who has not interest to push him on. A station in the 
Bight of Benin, a broken constitution, and a lieutepant’s balf-pay is the 
reward to which hundreds have been conducted by the boyish desire of 
wearing epaulets, Of course, the navy has more to offer in time of war. 
A lucky captain may make a small fortune out of prizes ; aud if he fails, 
he may at least comfort himself with such solace az patriotic reflections 
can afford. But the broken hearted, threadbare, balf-pay officer, who 
may be met with in almost every country town in England, has known 
very little of war. The army is wholly beside the question, because it 
is now admitted to be a pastime for the rich and a sustenance for the 
poor. Itis notorious that a man cannot live upon his pay, and if he 
could, he must buy the privilege of doing so at a price larger than the 
pay is worth. Ifa man has only £6000 be had far better invest it in 
Rupee five per cents, than in buying the steps up to a colonelcy. Of dip- 
lomacy it is also needless to say much. It is only the higher grades that 
are tolerably paid ; and while in some embassies, such as St. Petersburg, 
it is a well understood thing that the salary is not adequate to the ex- 
penses, in others a Minister can only save by exposing himself to con- 
stant disparagement for inhospitality and stinginess. : 

The Government and the Church are not to blame for the scanty pit- 
tances with which they secure for their service the best talents and 
energy of the country. Like prudent employers, they refuse to give 
higher pay than the state of the labour market exacts. So long as there 
are hundreds of foolish young men willing to enter upon a desolate life 
and a hopeless career, and to esteem themselves adequately paid by that 
arbitrary seal of respectability which costs nothing to the giver and in 
no way benefits the receiver, so long they would be equally foolish if 
they offered higher terms. But the system is far from working well, 
though they cannot be held responsible for its defects. Compelled by 
the phantom of gentility, the men endure to go on with all the miseries 
of a career which promises them nothing ; but they are not contented. 
The patriarchal but starving curate, the despairing lieutenant ia an un- 
wholesome station, the grey-headed Government clerk who has risen by 
gradual promotion to the pinnacle of three hundred pounds a-year, have 
all had early friends who were less trammelled by gentility, aud who, 
in colonial or commercial life, have grown fat upon their freedom. They 
forget that their pay has been according to contract, eupplemented with 
the rations of gentility for which they bargained, for their early illusions 
as to its value have probably been modified ; and they vent their wrath 
at the disheartening contrast in bitter maledictions against the ingrati- 
tude of their country. These grumblers do not make efficient servants. 
They are apt to look on their engagement as a Shylock’s covenant, and 
not to give a drop of service beyoud what is written in the bond ; and the 
cleverer and the more ambitious they are, the bitterer their discontent at 
fiuding that what they call their devotion to their couutry has distanced 
them in the race of life. It is one of the evils of the new system of com- 


nosed p gers on their comfortless journey across the barren moors of 
Dearthshire, and among them Mrs. Gurdlestone’s maid, Hester Burgess, 
in the rumble. A mail-coach ride from London to Dearthsbire was no 
inconsiderable undertaking for an unprotected female in those days, 
mind you, still less for a timid young woman just going into service : 
the first time, thrown upon the world by the death of her mother, alone 
and friendless. And indeed Hester Burgess had a dreary and forlorn 
prospect before her when she set out to travel two hundred miles to seek 
a home with strangers. 

In those days winters were really winters, and no mistake about them, 
The coldest, most biting of December winds kept company with the coach, 
insinuated itself down the travellers’ necks, got under their cloaks, sought 
out the weakest points in their overalls and wrappers, and attacked them 
savagely, while a heavy snow fell upon their backs and soaxed them 
through. Perhaps the greatest sufferer from these discomforts was the 
young woman Hester, who, although kindly wrapped up in the guard’s 
extra coat, shivered with cold, and was very miserable; and so it was 
that a balting place some thirty miles off her destination the coachman 
descended from his box and opening the coach-door begged permission 
of a neatly tucked up bundle of wrappers therein reclining to admit the 
poor frozen maid. A responsive grunt being taken for acquiescence, 
Hester was admitted accordingly, and fell asleep in the corner. 

She awoke with a start just before day-break, to find that the bundle 
of wrappers had taken the form of a man, whose face—a very ugly one 
aa close to hers, with a pair of cold grey eyes fixed searchingly upon 

er. 
“Oh, sir!” Hester cried. 
“ What makes you call out in your sleep?” the other traveller asked, 
sharply. ‘“ What makes you cry out ‘ Murder /’ in your sleep?” 

“T didn’t know I did, sir.”’ 

“You did, and woke me. Don’t do so again.” 

The ugly face retreating, the grey eyes clesing, the wrappers re-ad- 
justed, all became quiet, as before; but Hester trembling, she scarce 
knew why, kept a watch upon her companion, and, hardly breathing or 
moving a limb, sat bolt upright throughout the rest of the night. 

“Here's the Pollards!” said the guard, opening the door about an 
hour after day-break. ‘“ And here’s the carriage, rir !’’ 

Mach to Hester’s surprise, her travelling companion took bis place in 
the brougham waiting at the corner of the road. The driver bade her sit 
beside him on the box, and as they drove along informed her that the 
gentleman inside was Mr. Silas Gurdlestone—Mr. Ralph, the Master’s, 
brother ; that Mr. Ralph, who lay dangerously ill, had seat for him, wish- 
ing to make an end to a sort of coolness which had existed between them 
ever since he, Mr. Ralph was married to his good lady, on whom, th 
did say, Mr. Silas was himeelf, before her marriage, a little sweet. 
Rogers (be was the driver) recollected when the master was about to be 
married how there had been a power of surmise and conjecture as to how 
Mr. Silas would like it; how, on the bridal morning, directly after 
leaving the church, he had disappeared, and how they next heard from 
him in some foreiga country, where he said he intended to pass the re- 
mainder of his life. ‘“ Very strange man, Mr, Silas,’’ Rogers said, wag- 
ging his noddle solemnly, “ very, very strange.” 

The dullest place upon earth must surely have been the Pollards. It 
was a bare, ugly, red brick building, having, on one side, a weedy and 
neglected garden, on the other, a large stagnant dyke, upon the banks 
of which, aud inclining over the water, grew in fantastic shapes some 
dwarfizh pollards, from which the house derived its name. This dwell- 
ing had long been the property of Mrs. Gurdlestone’s family ; but, since 
her father’s death, had until lately remained antenanted. It was with 
the intention of renovating it and making it his country residence that 
Mr. Ralph had now come down with his wife and her sister, but he fall- 
iog ill immediately upon his arrival the repairs and improvements had 
been for a while suspended. You may be sure the town-servants were 
dull enough here: indeed Jeames, yawning, wasa sight to see and be 
frightened at, in such imminent peril of falling off did the top part of 
that gentleman’s head appear to be on these occasions. As for Hester, her 
recent grief, the breaking up of a happy home, her present friendless 
condition—all preyed upon her mind and, with the general melancholy 
of the place, combined to render her life a very sad and weary one. 
But there was soon other cause for anxiety. 

Somehow Mr. Ralph grew worse and worse, in spite of doctors and 
physic. Night and day his wife watched by his bedside ; Mr. Silas, too, 
was unremitting in his care for and attention to the invalid, ofien mixing 
and administeriog his medicines to him. One night there was a slight 
change for the better, and Mr. Silas had persuaded Mrs. Gurdlestone to 
go and seek a few hours’ repose whilst he took her place in the sick 
room. She, poor thing, fagged and jaded by long watching, with a little 
persuasion, consented, and then all the household retired to their respece 
tive chambere, except the watcher. Thus, for a while, the time passed 
silently, aud then there broke upon the stillness of the sleeping house a 
loud continuous knocking at Mrs. Gurdlestone’s door. She came out, 
pale aud anxious, in answer to the summons, and found Mr. Silas, trem- 
bling and violently excited, who cried out in a broken voice : 

“ He’s gone!—-dead—of a sudden! I thought I heard his breath stop, 
and drew the curtaia.”’ 

The distracted woman hurried iato the room. It was too true: he was 
indeed dead —his hands twisted in the bed-clothes, his eyes wide open, a 
strange look of dread and horror in his face, and quite cold / 

Then the sleepers, awakened by the young widow’s piercing screams, 
came crowding, half dressed, to the spo:, their white faces looking horri- 
ble in the flaring candle-light. The nearest doctor was summoned, and 
all sorts of remedies suggested—but in vain. Hester, while attending 
her faiuting mistress, stooped to pick up something lying by the dead 
man’s bed. 

“ What is it?” Mr. Silas said, quietly, taking the object from her 
fingers. 

I was but a straightened hair-pin. He pinched ber slightly in pulling 
it away, and must have scratched himself with it, for there was a mark 
of blood upon her hand. 

A greater gloom than ever fell upon the house after the master’s death. 
The servauts one by one gave warning, and left. The cook promised to 
find Hester a place in town, and write for her; while Jeamer, who had 
always been particular in bis attentions, offered to take her to London as 
his wife. He has since then gone into the public line, is the proprietor 
of the Leviathan Music Hall in Radcliffe Highway, drives his own car- 
riage ; and keeps, besides his magnificent better-balf and her establish- 
meat, a pretty little cottage, &c., at Brompton “ on the quiet.” The 
cook, perhaps, forgot her promise, or perhaps places were scarce, for she 
did not write; and so Hester, at last, was the only one of the London 
servants remaining. 

It was dull, iadeed! The stagnant pool and neglected garden were 
at any time but dreary objects for contemplation. The awkward, ill- 
ecucated country servants afforded but indifferent companionship for 
Hester, who had been brought up with no ide of going into service, 
or mixing with such society, and so grew to be very sad and silent and 
dowa-hexried. 

Mrs. Gardiestone’s sister (Miss Ethel) bad permanently taken up her 
abode at the Pollards, and Mr. Silas still lingered to clear up certain 
matters of business referring to the late Mr. Ralph, although he had on 
several occasions fixed a day for his departure. As well as Hester could 
learn from scraps of conversation up stairs, Miss Ethel disliked him very 
much, and wished her sister to give him a broad hint that his company 
was not needed. Whatever may have been Mrs. Gurdlestone’s wishes 
upon the subject, she was too considerate of the feelings of others, or too 
much wrapped up in her great grief, to be otherwise than passive, and 
thiogs went on the same as usual. 














Oue night, about a month after the master’s death, Hester Burgess sat 





























and rustied among ergreens 
like the stealthy whispering of thieves: all else was 
And as Hester was sitting anxiously waiting, an over- 
loneliness came over her; and with a shiver she rose 
-stairs to her mistress’s room. Mrs. Gurdlestone and 
the former’s bed-room, which was divided from the 
a long, dark antechamber. The door leading into Mre. Gar- 
’s room, and that upon the stairs, were both ajar, and Hester 
entering noiselessly at one would have knocked at the other, had 
she ived a dark figure, with its back towards her, standing 
between her and the light. She stopped involuntarily, held her breath, 


not 
and listened. 

Miss Ethel spoke : “ Bat, Mary, how can you be so weak—so childish ?”’ 

“ What wonld you have me do?” the other lady said complainingly. 
“Ym sure I do not keep him here, I wish he’d go, if he offends on 
Bat then he has been so kind and so attentive ; and he is my dear hus- 
band’s brother.” 

“T tell you, Mary,I bate him! And mark my words, if he is not some 
day more nearly related to you than he is now.” 

* Ethel!” 

“ He will, Mary, though I pray God I may not live to see it.” 

There was a rustling sound, as though one of the ladies had risen. A 
passed Hester quickly in the dark ; and before she had time to 
or move, the bed-room door opened wide, and Miss Ethel came out 

with a light.” 

“ What are you doing here?”’ she inquired, sharply. 

“I came to see if I was wanted,” the servant stammered: and with a 
searching look Miss Ethel swept out of the room. 

Mrs. Gurdlestone had always been in delicate health, and, since her 
husband's death, had almost entirely kept her own room, where Miss 
Ethel was in constant attendance upon her. Mr. Silas, however, fre- 
quently came in to consult her upon business matters or to chat away 
an hour. Now it was Miss Ethel’s turn to be ill ; she was eo unwell the 
day after that on which Hester had heard the reported conversation that 
she was obliged to keep her bed, and the doctor who attended Mrs. 
Gardlestone was called in to see her. Mr. Silas said that it was disease 
of the heart. 

She had been ill about three days, when the dector calling in one 
evening, it came on to rain heavily, and he staid todinner. Throughout 
the meal the rain poured down in torrent, aod continued so long that 
Mr. Adams (that was the doctor’s name) consented, after much persua- 
sion, to accept the shelter of the Pollards’ for the night, for he lived 
some miles off, and must cross a wild aud open country before he reached 
his home. It was most fortunate that he did remain. During the even- 
ing Miss Ethel was much woree, and twice he went up-stairs to visit her. 
It was determined that the gentlemen should sit up all night, and that 
Hester should watch with the invalid and summon them if required. 

Hester took her place in an arm-chair by the fire with a book, having 
a watch before her, so that she could tell the time at which the medicines 
should be administered. When the cook brought up her supper on a 
tray she told Hester that the gentlemen were smoking and drinking in 
the diving room. 

“IT don’t think the doctor fanoies there’s much danger,’”’ cook said, 
“‘ for he’s so merry like, and has been singing a song.’ 

“T hope,” whispered Hester, “ he will not drink too much.” 

“Lor bless you, child! Here, take your supper ; and here’s a glass 
of wine Mr. Silas has sent you to give you strength. Do you mind sit- 
ting up alone ?”’ 

“Not much. Good night.” 

“ Good night.” 

When Hester had finished her supper she mixed another dose for the 
tick lady, and resumed her book. 

She must have been asleep for hours. The candle had burnt low in 
the socket ; a streak of daylight was stealing in between the heavy win- 
dow curtains, and the fire was out, She woke up with a start, cold and 
frightened. The room was very still, very «till. She listened for the 
sleeper’s breathing, and heard only her own heart throbbing and a faint 
buzzing in her ears, To start forward, to draw the window-curtaio, 
and to turn towards the bed, was the work of a moment ; it required no 
yoyo alone white face and wide-open eyes could only be those of 

e dead. 

The girl’s screams awoke the doctor and Mr. Silas, who came hurrying 
up-stairs and rushed into the room. Long afterwards Hester recollected 
how unsteadily Mr. Adams stood by the bed, how his hands shook, and 
how unintelligibly he spoke,—how calm and collected Mr. Silas was 
throughout the scene. ng afterwards she recollected too, among all 
the dreadful details belonging to the death and funeral, that she picked 
up in the ashes of the grate a straightened hair-pin, which had been 
thrown into the fire, but not consumed. The circumstance was, in itself, 
so trivial that, had it not in some odd fashion connected this death with 
the former one, she would not have given it a second thought. As it 
was, her thoughts dwelt upon it, she scarcely knew why. 

For macy weeks after the funeral the whole house was partially 
shut up and darkened; the servants were again changed, excepting 
Hester, who would have gone also, had not her mistress implored her to 
remain. The sick lady seemed to droop more and more. She never 
left her room ; she never read nor worked; she hardly ever spoke, ex- 
cept sometimes with Mr, Silas about legal business, of which there ap- 
peared to Hester’e mean comprehension to be a great quantity. Hester 
at best must have been poor company, for she was herself in bad health, 
out of spirits, nervous, and irritable. She however, did her utmost to 
comfort her mistress, for whom ehe had, from the first, entertained a 
great regard ; and, indeed, ever-suffering, gentle, uncomplaining, who 
could _ but love her? 

The sick lady wasted away slowly. The spring ripened into summer, 
and still she grew no better ; the sammer began to wane, the days to 
shorten ; the dead leaves fell and drifced with a ghostly music, as the 
sick lady and her attendant eat silently in the twilight on those calm 
autumn evenings dowards the end. 

Winter was coming round again, and she grew worse. About Novem- 
ber she took to her bed. Hester was in constaut attendance upon her ; 
indeed, the patient fretted at her absence. For hours she would sit, 
holding the faithfal girl’s hand in hers, and sometimes she would form 
plans of what they would do next year when she was better. It was de- 
termined that, as soon as she was well enough to go out, she should go 
to London, and change of air would no doubt lead to her perfect re- 
covery. 

Still she sank, slowly but surely. Then Hester began to fancy that 
there was a change in the expression of her face: a sort of dread and 
fear seemed settling upon it. One evening, when Hester was leaving 
the room to go to bed (she slept in an adjoining apartment), her mistress 
called her back. 

“ Hester,”’ she said, “ you have been a very good girl, very kind and 
patient with me, and you shall not be forgotten when I die.” 

“ Dear mistress, do not speak £0.” 

“ Yes, Hester, I am sure I shall go before long. But you will not leave 
me till my time is over? With you I feel safe.’ 

* Feel safe, ma’am ?”’ 

“Husb, Hester!” the sick lady said, half raising herself in the bed, 
and drawing the girl closer to her. “I am afraid of—Aim /” 

Hester felt instinctively whom she meant. The mistress read her own 
terror in the servant’s face; and as they sat silently clasped in each 
other’s arms, all of a sudden they both became conscious of another's 
presence in the room. A dusky form flitted across the light, a lean band 
stole in snake-like between the drawn curtains at the bottom of the bed, 
then a human head, hollow-cheeked and evil-looking, peeped ia upon 
the affrighted women, with a wolfish glare half hidden in its wicked 


eyes. 
a How is the patient?” asked Mr. Silas, with a smile. 

The same eyes watched her as crossing the threshold of her own room 
Hester looked back at Silas’s retreating figure on the stairs. Throughout 
the night, restlesely tossing in an uneasy wakefulness or troubled slum- 
ber, the same head and hand were ever present to her excited fancy. 
How could she lie there? A hundred times she fancied that there was 
some one handling the lock of the door. Then she was sure that she 
heard a noise in her mistress’s room. Should she go toher? No. All 
was again quiet, and again she cloced her eyes. So she continued until 
towards daylight, when fatigue and anxiety overcame her, and she slept. 

not for long. Her mistress’s voice awoke her, not calling loudly, 
but clear, distinct, and close to her— 

“ Hester !”” 

She awoke at the sound and sat up to lieten. All was still: it must 
have been a dream. Again she lay dowa, and again a whieper filled the 
Troom— 

* Hester |” 
She tore the curtain of the bed on one side. No, there was no one 
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but herself present. Without another thought, she rushed into her mis- 
tress’s room and threw hereelf apon the 
her hands, clasped the cold form to her g 
tractedly over the dear, dear friend whom she had lost. There was the 
old frightened look upon the dead lady’s face, the same look which the 
sister’s face had worn, the same which Hester remembered on the face of 
Mr. Ralph, and there was upon the bosom of the corpse a small round 
mark like the prick of a piu, just over the heart. 

house was soon , and the servants came crowding in as 
they had done before on a similar occasiun ; but Hester—terrified, stu- 
pified, and giddy with the horrible thoughts which possessed her—got 
away from them all, and to avoid any further questions, sought refuge 
in the garden. She walked straight to the most lonely part at the back 
of the house, and sat down in a little ruined arbour to think what she 
should do. She had not been there ay ohare she saw, lying right be- 
fore her on the path, another strai ir pin ! 

She stooped to raise it, trembliog as she aid so. As she rose, holding 
it in her fingers, a dark form passed between her and the sun, casting a 
cold shadow upon her, and looking up, she read in Silas’s white tace the 
certainty that e koew her thought, Then, with a shriek— x 


Daye, and weeks, and months passed by, and Hester’s wits still wan- 
dered. Her good Aunt Sopby brought her up to town, ard change of 
scene at length restored her to her former health. . 

After having married, and survived her husband, Mrs. Haddock be- 
one the laundress iu this gloomy old house, where now she sits telling 
us the story. 

And Mr. Silas, What ofhim? He is the owner of the Pollards now, 
and of a large house in town, and has many servants, Mrs. Haddock 
could tell you strange stories of wild orgies, gambling, drunkenness, and 
debauchery in which, they say, he spent some twenty years. But that is 
over; and for these ten years past, he has lain bed-ridden. Without 
friend or relation, with no one to care for him or attend to him, save his 
hired nurses—dragging on a wretched existeace from day to day, with 
nothing to live for, yet afraid to die ; paralysed, helpless, unutterably 
lonely and miserable, old Silas Gurdlestone awaits the dread summons 
calling him to the tribunal before which he must render an account of 
his deeds. God be merciful to him! 





YORKSHIRE BALLADS. 

The individual who intimated that if he might only write the ballads 
of his country, any man or set of men, for aught he cared, might enact 
its laws, probably thought that he was selecting the easier as well as the 
more agreeable part of government. If so, he was egregiously mistaken. 
Despots and constitutional legislators find themselves able to frame 
laws, or iseue decrees bearing legal force, with wonderful facility ; but 
it may be safely asserted that not one of the personages in question 
would have the staff in him whereby he might throw offa ballad. King 
Ludwig, of Bavaria, tried his hand at both occupations, and gained small 
fame in either of them. His laws were poor, but his ballads were de- 
testable. The people who obeyed the one, positively refused to appre- 
ciate the other; while they criticised both with the ferocity of a multi- 
tude compelled to read books and submit to ordinances against their 
inclination, The verse-spinuing legislator should have adopted the 
custom of some ancient natious in the spring-time of their existence, 
For then the native law-makers composed a code which consisted en- 
tirely of ballads; and the pleased people went about singing the articles 
of their constitution ; and at evening parties they warbled canzonets 
illustrative of the common and the statute law. 

Ballads must have preceded the law, or the process of rendering the 
latter palatable by turning its various table into popular songs, would 
scarcely have beea thought of. Ballads preceded history, or rather they 
were the first forms and outlines of history. Traditionary stories thus 
descended by gradation of melodious chants from one generation to ano- 
ther. The very first framers of those stories sang them. It was perhaps 
the only, certainly the best, way by which they could be remembered. 
This primitive fashion still existe ia country localities—not only remote 
villages, but in the towns also. Whenever a circumstance of local in- 
terest occurs, there is some daring, or some anony mous, bard who throws 
it into rough rhymes, aod readers it provincially immortal. In no place 
has this been more frequently the case than in Yorkshire. To name one 
place alone, we should indicate Kaoaresborough, once famous for its 
rhymes illustrating local history. At one time, the lovers then in course 
of wooing, the marriages made or that ought to have been made, the 
characteristics of the leading members of the population, delicate traits 
of family history, and the turns and trials of contested elections, used to 
be stamped on the memory by some mischievous, yet not ill-natared, 
rbymer. Of these ballads, we have seen many, and the best of them be- 
longed to the first in the list named above. All the young medical men 
in the town happened to be bachelors ; but, as bachelors should be, with 
houses ready for young wives, and ladies prepared to accept the respon- 
sibilities of that vocation. -All these, under the guise of a description of 
a horse-race, in which prophetic guesses were made as to which cou- 
ple would first arrive at the winning-post, were made to figure in a 
song, which is sometimes now appealed to by the children and grand- 
children of the personages alluded to therein, when some chronological 
difficulty arises, connected with this special period of local history. 

Of all country ballads with which we are acquainted, those well- 
known songs in the Dorsetshire dialect which appeared some thirty years 
ago, are undoubtedly the most perfect. The writer was a scholar and a 
gentleman ; and while able to give all the vagaries of phrase and souad, 
and all the varieties of rustic life and history, he had the rare power of 
refining all he touched, so that what in reality might have been coarse 
and unattractive became, for the nonce, soft and alluring, without being 
contrary to natare. Dorsetshire landlords, as a whole, are the worst io 
the whole world. Their labourers are the most oppressed and the most 
neglected. The life in many of the crowded cottages will not bear to be 
even thought of. There is nothing of the poetic element in such a life 
but in its savageness, its gauntness, its terrible indifference, or its awfal 
despair. Despite all this, however, the Dorsetshire poet to whom we 
have alluded took Dorsetshire field and farm life, and made of them the 
prettiest and the smartest, the wittiest and the most comic songs, that 
ever were said or sung. Could he have done the same with the la- 
bourers, or with the landlords and masters who let them live on in 
savagery and uncleanness, he would have been a magician indeed ! 

The difference between the dialects of this portion of the old territory of 
the West Saxons and that of stern Deira is quite startling to him who 
hears it for the first time. The southern speech is of a soft-syllabled, 
lazy. languishing character, with now and then a sharp touch in it, 
which is to the whole what the lemon is to punch. Yorkshire, on the 
other hand, is all Bosotian, and the accent of its tongue is insinuating 
only in the sense that a corkscrew is so, which is applied sharply to its 
purpose when there is something to be drawn out, and profit resulting 
from the process. Tyke, suddenly locating himself at Durweston, would 
be almost as unintelligible as a Scandinavian in Sicily ; while a poor 
Dorsetshire labourer, begging his way through a Yorkshire village, 
would be bidder to take the biss out of his leaden lips by replenishing 
his inward man,—and a very good lesson in elocution, too. 

Whether we can take the details of the historical ballads for facts, 
may perhaps be disputed, seeing that among the company said to be 
—_ at the great shooting-match at York, in 1584, are mentioned no 

ess than— 

—— ambassadours three, 
Of Russia—lords of high degree, 
This shooting they desirde to see, 
As if it had been at London.. 


The subjoined stanza no doubt deals with a fact, and is worth record- 
ing :— 
ad Then came from Cumberlande archers three, 
Best bowmen in the north countree, 
I will tell you their names what they 
Well known to the cittie of Londcn. 
Walmsley many a man dothe knowe, 
And Bolton how he draweth his bowe, 
And Ratcliffe’s shooting long ogee, 
Well knowne to the cittie of London. 
Yorke, Yorke for + + yee : 
Of all the citties that ever I see, 
For mery pastime and companie. 
Except the cittie of London. 


Of the three Cumberland bowmen who came to vie with the Yorkists, 
and uphold the glory of the Earl of that county, we are told that they 
won— 


and then— 


Two matches cleare, ere all was done ; 


——Walmsley did the upshot win, 

With both his shafts so near the pin, 

You could scant have ph mag rs in, 
As if it had been in London. 


In some cases, the old prose story of the event is better than the ballad 











by which it is illustrated. Such is the case in the narrative of the dying 
Roger W: and younz Martha Railton. The friends of the former 


dis- | were averse tothe match ; heace Roger’s near fellowsbip with death :— 


“Well, the poor lass, almost dead in sorrow, first sent an , bu 
Roger’s mother sent it back ; yet about three days before hie deat Mat 
tha went. His mother was so civil as to leave her by his bedside, and 
ordered her daughter Hannah to come away, but she would not. Poor 
Martha wanted only to speak three words to him, and (although she 
mp two hours) yet Hannah would not let her have an opportunity, 
Sriday, Saterday. ood Sundays cckche weal ab mor to teat 
wor ’ y> 3 and she would say to 
‘Oh! you Hannah | ifhe dyes = tame will burst.’ eine 
Sunday se’night, at five o’clock in the afternoon, the bell was tolled for 
him, and upon the first toll, Martha lay by her book, 
her arms, with, ‘Oh! dear mother, he’s dead, I cannot live.’ About threg 


J 


minutes after Thomas Petty went in and desired her to be more easy, - 


Her answer was, ‘Nay, now my heart is burst!’ And so, in mour 
cries and a te fainter and fainter, for about three hours, 
seemed to the her last ; but her mother and another girl of the town 
shrieked aloud, and so called her back again (as they term it), and, in 
amazed manner, distorted with convulsion fits (just as it is described in 
Dr. Taylor’s ‘ Holy Living and Dying’), stayed her spirit ten or twelva 
hours longer, and then she died. At last things were brought to thig 
issue, to be buried both in one grave, and the corpses met at the church 
gate, but Hannah objected against their being buried together, as also she 
did at her being laid first in the grave; but was answered that a bride 
has to go firat to bed. She, being asked why she should be so proud and 
inhumane, answered, that she said, ‘ Martha might have taken fairer on, 
or have been hanged.’ But oh, the loud mourning of friends on both 
sides at the corpse meeting, and more at the grave ; wherein first she 
was decently laid, and then he.” 

Roger, at least, should have had a stouter heart, such as the hero of 
another song, capital for its dialect and spirit, and for the touch of real 
manhood in the last verse :— 

Aw’m a weyver ya knaw, an awf deead, 

So aw du all ativer aw can 
Ta put away aat o’ my heead 

‘he thowts an the aims of a man! 
Eight shillin a wick’s whot aw arn, 
en aw’ve varry gooid wark an full time, 

And aw think it a sorry consarn 

Fur a hearty young chap in his prime! 


Bat ar maister says things is as well 
As they hae been, ur ivir can be ; 
An aw happen sud think soa mysel, 
Ifhe’d nobud swop wy wi me ; 
But he’s welcome ta all he can get, 
Aw begradge him o’ noan o’ his brass, 
An aw’m nowt bud a madilin ta fret, 
Ur ta dream o’ yond bewtifal lass ! 


Aw nivir can call hur my wife, 
My love aw sal nivir mak knawn, 
it the sorra that darkens hur life 
Thraws a shadda across o’ my awn ; 
Anaw’m suar when hur heart is at eeas, 
Thear is suoshine an singin i’ mine, 
An misfortunes may come as they pleeas, 
Bad they nivir can mak ma repine. | 


Es 


An aw said as aw thowt of her een, 
h breeter fur’t tear at war in’t ; 
It’s a sin ta be nivir furgeen 
Ta yoke hur ta famiae an stint ; 
So aw’l e’en travel forrud thrulife, 
Like a man thru a desert unknawn, 
Aw mun ne’er hev a hoam an a wife, 
Bud my sorras will all be my awa! 


Soa aw’ trudge on aloan as aw owt, 
An whativir my troubles may be, 
They'll be sweetened, my lass, wi’ the thowt 
That aw’ve nivir browt trouble ta thee ; 
Yit a burd hes its young uns ta guard, 
A wild beast, a mate in his den ; 
An aw cannot but think that its hard— 
Nay, deng it, aw’m roarin agin! 
There is spirit of another sort in “The Poacher’s Song ;” but this is 
very inferior to the famous old chant with the barden— 
It’s my delight of a shiny night, 
In the season of the year,— 
the very tune of which has often visited us with propensities that would 
be highly disapproved by our next neighbour, who is a magistrate, and 
“ preserves.” The morality of the hare-snarer is, of course, loose ; but 
it is not worse than the logic of Broughton the Highwayman, who goes 
through a rhyming cataiogue of his iniquities as he stands under York 
gallows, and winds up with a reference to home, and the hopes hiccupped 
to him by a tipsy chaplain :— 
Farewell, my wife and children, 
To you I do bid adieu, 
I never should have come to this 
Had I staid at home with you. 
I hops thro’ my Redeemer , 
To gain the happy shore, 
Farewell! farewell! farewell for ever, 
Spence Broughton soon will be no more. 
The spirit of our voluateering grandsires may be seen in this tribute 
to leaders, of whom the regimental bard modestly declares :— 
O, take our worst commander, 
And to him Cesar was a child, 
And so was Alexander. 
Of such men, no wonder the bard sings as follows: 
Sach men as these we'll follow thro’ 
The world, and brave all danger ; 
Each volunteer is firm and true, 
His heart’s to fear a stranger ; 
Good folks farewell, God bless the king, 
With angels centry o’er him ; 
Now, hark! to Winchester, we'll sing, 
And push about the jorum. 
Fal lal lal la ral. 
The jorum time has gone by; but there are heads clearer to lead, and 
not less stout hearts ready to follow, and poets, no doubt, fitting to bal- 
ladize them all for future generations, 


—_—— 


THE THAMES. 


O, could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme! 
Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing, full. 
: Desuam’s Cooper’s Hill. 

I love the River Thames, notwithstanding all ite metropolitan impuri- 
ties ; but it id most to be admired when it assumes the character of a rural 
river, reflecting many beautiful objects on its banks, and sparkling as it 
gently flows between verdant meadows. Here we may see in summer 
cattle cooling themselves in the shallows—always a pleasing sight. Somes 
times, for want of a bridge, cows may be seen leaving a farmyard, morn- 
ing and evening, and swimming across the river to their pastures on the 
opposite side, which they are taught to do from their cal/-hood, and 
returning regularly to be milked. Then, among the rural sights, are to 
be seen numerous swallows flying or skimming over the surtace of the 
stream. Here and there a beauteous kingfisher darts into it and emerges 
with a small fish in its beak, settling on some decayed branch of a tree 
to feed on it, A heron is now and then disturbed from its solitary 
watchings for a stray eel or frog, and takes its silent flight to some other 
locality. The soft and pleasing song of the willow-wren is heard in the 
small aits or islands as we pass along the river, while the lark carols 
sweetly in the upper regions of the sky. Bat the great interest to be 
derived from passing along the river is to be found in the many historical 
associations connected with its banks. ; 

We have Runnymede at the foot of St. George’s Hill— 


Where England’s antient Barons, clad in arms, 
And stern with conquest, from mye king, 
Then render’d tame, did challenge secure 
The Charter of her freedom. 


In the village of Chertsey the celebrated Abraham Cowley, one of m: 
favourite poets, his latter life. The former part of it he 
spent in supporting the Royal cause during the Civil Wars as far as he 
was able, When the country became settled he retired, at the age of 
forty, to his village, from whence nothiog could again draw him into the 
bustle of the world. He had always Virgil’s Georgics in his hauds, which 
enlivened his favourite pursuits of husbandry and poetry. = 
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,or rather lower down the river, we have the Cowey 
e pe where Julins Cesar is supposed to have crossed the 
es in his march out of Kent. This part of the river takes its name 
the stakes which the natives drove into it in order to stop the pro- 
of the Romans. Some of these stakes still remain. Farther on 
to Walton Bridge—part of which recently fell in. Before this 
t had a most singular appearance, and was one of the most 
d curious structures of the kind, perhaps, in Europe. It 
one vast arch, larger than the Rialto at Venice, and of two 
; It was constructed of timber, and in so artificial a manner 
decayed piece could easily be taken out without endangering 
At each end are several small stone arches to carry off the 
lowing of the river. The whole isa rr fine object of its kind, and, 
ome pointe of view, both the bridge and the river form picturesque 
and beau scenes. Here may generally be seen numerous swans, some 
with their long necks feeding on weeds at the bottom of the river, and 
resting listlessly with one of their feet turned on their backs. 
The woods of Oatlands Park are seen to advantage from the bridge. 
At that place the good and amiable Duchess of York resided for many 
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t Hampton we come to the villa built by David Garrick ; and here 
o. river i adorned by a classic temple he erected on its banks dedi- 
cated to the genius of Shakepeare. Ta this villa Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and other members of the Literary Club often assembled. ‘ 

We will not pause to mention the many historical facts connected with 
Hampton Court ; but proceeding down the river, on the banks of which 
are many villages, and villa after villa unfold themeelves to the eye. 
One of these was Pope’s, with its little lawn, but, alas! no longer with 
its two weeping willows hanging over the river. It is a pleasing object, 
and, from the recollections it cannot fail to excite, will always be conei- 
dered an interesting one. Some little anecdotes of the poet may still be 
eollected at Twickenham, and I have heard from three different persons, 
one of whom was the late Mr. Rogers, that they had spoken to the old 
waterman, who for many years rowed Pope on the Thames. He was in 
the habit of having his sedan-chair lifted into the punt. If the weather 
was fine, he let down the glasses ; if cold, he pulled them up. He would 
sometimes say to the waterman (this is his own account), “ John, I am 
going to repeat some verses to you; take care and remember them the 
pext time I go out.” When that time came, Pope would say: “John, 
where are the verees I told you of ?’—*I have forgotten them, sir.”— 
“John, you are a blockhead—I must write them down for you.” Joho 
gaid that no one thought of saying, when speaking of him, Mr. Pope, but 
he was always called Mr. Alexander. In one of his poems, he, with con- 
siderable bitterness, attacks a Mr. Secretary Johnson, a neighbour of his, 
residing at a villa on the banks of the Thames, now called Orleans 
House, and refers with considerable spite to his “ Dog and Bitch.” No 
commentator on Pope’s works has ever been able to discover what was 
meant by a reference to these animals. I have, however, been the means 
of making the discovery. On each side of the lawn of Orleans House 
there are walls covered with ivy. In the centre of each wall the ivy ap- 

much raised above the rest. A friend, residing near, at my re- 
quest examined the:e portions of the walls, and, concealed in the raised 
ivy, he discovered on one wall a dog carved ia stone, and on the other a 
stone bitch. Pope alludes to these figures in his “ Imitatious of Spen- 
ser :”’— 
Such place hath Deptford, navy-building town, 
Woolwich and Wapping, smelling strong of pitch ; 
Such Lambeth, envy of each band and gown, 
And Twickenham such, which fairer scenes enrich ; 
Grots, statues, urns, and J——n’s dog and bitch, 
Ne village is without on either side 
All up the silver Thames, or all adown, 
Ne Richmond’s self from whose tall front are eyed , 
Vales, spires, meandering streams, and Windsor’s towery pride. 


The J——n mentioned in the fifth line was Mr. Secretary Johnson, an 
Official of some public note in the reign of Queen Anne. Now it is cer- 
tain that when John punted the poet up aud down the river, he could 
readily see these animals, and thence his satire. 

On leaving Twickenham Reach, the closing scene is formed into a good 
river view. A point of land shoots out intu the river, and on the left is 
adorned with lofty trees. On the right Lord Dysart’s park extends far 
into the landscape, and beyond it Richmond Hill rises into the distance. 
But amongst the namerous villas in this neighbourhood, Lady Suffolk’s, 
now General Peel’s, makes the best appearance from the river. It stands 
in a woody recess, with a fine lawn descending to the water. It has 
many historical associations. 

We now come to Richmond, and here we quit our notice of the Thames, 
for it is full of impurities; like the Lake of Avernus, even swallows 
avoid it, and are never seen skimming over its polluted surface. 


— 
THE MASSACRES IN TURKEY FORMALLY SUSPENDED. 


According to the last news from Syria, the Druses and Maronites have 
come to an agreement which is dignified by the name of a treaty of 
peace. In other words, the murderers of Zahleh and Damascus, fright2n- 
ed by the appearance of European vessels on the coast, and conscious 
that their deeds would bring on them a speedy vengeance from the 
Christian nations, have refrained for the present from the extermination 
of their opponents, and are willing that their own crimes should be for- 
gotten. Such a conclusion of this history would, no doubt, be gratefal 
to the Druses, to delinquent Turkish commanders, and even to the 
Sublime Porte itself, but it is not likely that the Western Powers will ac- 
cept any such settlement of the affair. It is, indeed, rather too much for 
the patience of Europe that a savage and pagan tribe should suddenly 
arm, gather round it all the wild and mischievous spirits of a region, 
carry fire and sword through peaceable villages for a month, and then, 
augmented to a large army, attack the first city in Syria and slaughter 
every Christian they could find. But it would be even more provoking 
if these bands of ruffians, when their bloody work has been done, could, 
by pretending to make peace with their victims, avert any effectual in- 
terference, and leave the way open toa renewal of the massacres next 
year, or even next month. 

What the meaning of a treaty of peace between Druses and Maronites 
may be we cannot pretend to understand ; but this, at least, may be said, 
that it can give no security to Syria, and ought not for a moment to 
check the action of the Christian Powers. Tbe war which has broken 
out is no longer confined to the hills inhabited by these tribes. The 
ecenes of the first massacres in the Lebanon, the villages at the foot of 
Hermon, is but a small part of the region which is now in a flame. No 
doubt, the Druses were guilty of the first outbreak, and it is to be hoped 
that they will receive a fitting punishment. But matters are long sinc? 
out of their hands. They associated with themselves Mussulmans of 
every kind in the first outbreak, and though they, perhaps, were willing 
to confine the slaughter to their rivals, their allies soon extended it to 
Christians in general, and the Druses joined in all that was done. Can 
any one believe that a peace between the two races inhabiting a moun- 
tain range can have any effect on the peace of the East? It now depends 
on the disposition of some half-dozen different races, dispersed from the 
Mediterranean to the banks of the Euphrates, and we fear that the whole 
Massulman population is about to commence the work of persecution. 
At Damascus the help of the Mussulmans and the apatby of the Turkish 
officials, did more than the fury of the Druses for the destruction of the 
Christians. Aleppo is threatened, and by this time have fallen, and yet 
there are there neither Druses nor Maronites. The Christians of the 
whole region east of Syria are expecting a like doom from the hands of 
Mahomedans among whom they live ; the Drases have no power in these 
districts, but, having begun the war, itis likely to extend to places where 
their names are unknown or detested. 

We cannot find in any supposed reconciliation of the Lebanon tribes 
@ reason for dissuading France and Eoglacd from making their appear- 
ance in Syria, exacting a heavy vengeance for what has been done, and 
taking precautions against a repetition of the crime, These massacres 
have been above everythiog perfidious and cruel. There may be those 
who thiok that they arose only from the feuds of two tribes, both equally 
savage and obstinate, although one of them affects the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. We are compelled to dissent from this view. We do not say 
that the Druses were instruments in the hands of some Machiavellian 
Pasha, and that they were prevailed upon to attack their neighbours in 
order that the Mussulmans might be excited to a general massacre ; but 
we do wr that, according to all that has transpired concerning those 
events, there has been so much complicity between the Non-Christian 
races that the Druses ought not to be held solely responsible and the 
Mussulmans acquitted. The spirit which has extended itself for the last 
three years through the country has been one of bitter resentment against 
the European States which have saved Turkey, and of spite against the 





and if one party has learnt of ihe other it 

le. The war is essentially one between the two great religions which 
vide mankiod, and unless the Mussulmans now receive a lesson the 
masracres of Syria will soon recommence, and follow the same course as 
those which have stained with blood other portions of the Empire. 

The interference of the Western Powers is, therefore, amply justified ; 
nor do we regret to see France enter upon the enterprise with her usaa 
energy. Turkey has shown her inability to keep order in this province, 
from which Mehemet Ali was driven by English arms only twenty years 
ago. The States which signed the Convention of 1840, and those also 
which took part in the Treaties of 1856, are responsible for the well 
being of the region which on the former occasion they transferred to 
Tarkish authority, and which four years ago they agreed to guarantee to 
the Sultan, together with the rest of his dominions. When Christians 
are put to death under the eyes of Turkish Kaimakans, and when their 
arms are carried away by order of Turkish officers, it is high time to in- 
terpose. Turkey bas so much to do in other quarters, and is so slow in 
her movement, that with the best intentions she would be unable to do 
much. France accordingly is about to send a body of troops to the coast 
and Eogland will cobperate by sea. It may be that the knowledge of 
these fucts will stir up the Porte to more than usaal energy, and that 
Fand Pasha will endeavour to bring things into order before the com- 
bined squadrons commence operations. The news of peace being estab- 
lished between the two tribes seems a move in this direction. But 
Earope is not to be imposed upon hy any such shallow artifice. It will 
be the duty of Christian nations to occupy such points of the coast as 
will compel the Mussulman races of the country to recognize the neces- 
sity of keeping their fanaticism within bounds. It will also b2 their duty 
to insist that the Porte shall punish the chiefs and their accomplices, 
even though some of the culprits are to be found in the Saltan’s own 
army. The political arrangements by which these endsare to be attained 
appear to us of inferior importance. It is decidedly advisable to treat 
the Porte as a Government independent and equal with our own, and to 
occupy the country only under a convention with that Power; but, if 
such an arrangement cannot be made, then in the name of humanity let 
us disregard etiquette, and put an end at once to these horrors.— Times, 
———— 


Eurpevial Parliament. 
House of Commons, July 23. 
THE MASSACRES IN SYRIA. 

In answer to Sir J. Fereusson, 
Lord J. Russext said that with regard to the affairs of Syria, when the 
first accounts were received of the massacres there, Admiral Martin was 
sent with a squadron to the coast, and authorised to land marines. Sub- 
sequent events showed that there were appearances of complicity on the 
part of the Turkish authorities with the Druses in some of the massacres 
of the Maronites. A gentleman who happened to be in Syria, and was 
well acquaiated with a Druse chief, went to him, and tried his inflaence 
to stop the massacres, but without effect. Then came the murders at 
Damascus ; and the French Ambassador came to him (Lord J. Russell), 
and said it was the opinion of his government that the massacres could not 
be stopped unless a body of European troops was sent to Syria, and that 
no dependence was to be placed on the Turkish troops which had been 
sent there. He referred to the treaty of 1856, which provides for the pro 
tection of the Christians in Turkey, and asked if this government would 
consent to the sending of troops. And after consulting the cabinet, he 
— J. Russell) had consented to the sendicg of European troops to 

yria ; that Eagland would not send land forces, which might be chiefly 
French. He added that there ought to be aconvention, to which the Porte 
should be a party, on the subject by the great powers, but that it would 
bot be necessary to wait its final signature. Austria and Russia concar- 
red in the course, and Prussia, it was believed would do sv. He had not 
heard what answer the Porte had given. Under all the circumstances, 
he thought it proper not to object to the immediate transmission of Europ- 
ean troops. He had received a telegram stating that peace had been siga- 
ed between the Druses and the Maronites on the 10th inst. 


THE DEFENCES OF ENGLAND, 


Lord PaLMerston moved a resolution relating to fortifications. Its 
object was to carry into effect the recommendations of the Commission 
on National Defences for fortifying the dockyards and establishing a cen- 
tral depot for arms and stores. Referring to the maritime supremacy 
which this country had attained at the close of the war in 1815, and the 
exhausted condition of all the nations of Europe, he stated that a long 
peace was looked forward to, and this country, depending on its fleets, 
was not called on for any expenditure on fortifications of our ports and 
dockyards. But the introduction of steam had changed the nature of 
naval warfare, and deprived us of the advantages of our insular position, 
and rendered necessary a more complete system of fortification. He 
traced the attempts at improving the defences of the country since 1847, 
when the Duke of Wellington drew attention to the subject, showing what 
had been done towards fortifyiag our dockyards and arsenals, in which a 
great deal had been effected. He then referred to the report of the Defence 
Commission, which recommended an outlay of above £11,000,000. He 
contended that it was absolutely necessary for the safety of the countr 

that the recommendations of the committee should be carried out. It 
might take a series of years—prehaps 18 or 20—to do the work oat of 
annual revenne; but he should propose to raise a sum for their immediate 


these works were necessary the necessity was immediate, and their com- 
pletion could not be postponed for 20 years. 

The objection to raising money every year for the ordinary expenditure 
did not apply to the course now propos:d; as it was intended for a 
pressing and immediate improvement, the expense of which was spread 
over a certain number of years without its becoming a permaneat bur- 
then on the country. No one could look at the state of Europe without 
seeing that its atmosphere was charged with clouds which might break 
into a storm. It was no use denying that allusion was made to our 
nearest neighbour, who ought not to take offence at precautions which 
were founded solely on priaciples of self-defence. The army of France 
was far too great for purposes of defence. No nation could possibly in- 
tend to attack her. He did not mean to say that that army was raised 
for purposes of aggression ; but the means of aggression often caused the 
desire for it. It was not only on land that France was in a state of 
preparatian for war, fur she had created a navy which was nearly equal 
to our own, and which was necessary for her purposes of defence. Our 
navy, owing to the change from sailing to steamships, greatly diminished 
since the last European war ; although we were fast bringing it up to a 
proper standard. A country like ours had no right to rely on the for- 
bearance of a powerful rival state. For th2 sake of peace, it was desira- 
ble that we should be able fully and effectively to defend ourselves. We 
should be exposed to three dangers: invasion, for purposes of conquest, 
and occupation of the metropolis, and the third—the most likely—by a 
sudden attack, to get possession of our arsenals, and by thus striking at 
the root of our naval strength, with a view to further objects. London 
was too vast to be surrounded by artificial fortifications, but must be 
defended in the field, and there were strong positions where an invader 
might be successfully met. So long as we retained our naval power an 
invading army, even if it landed—cut off from its resources and hopeless 
of return—would be eventually destroyed. The most feasible project 
was the destruction of our arsenals and dockyards, 

In order to place as large a force as possible for service in the field, it 


quire a smal 


spent nearly £7,000;000 with the same view. 





Christians. The Mussulmans have been most subject to these emotions, 
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is the Drases who are the pa- 


was eagi | to place those points in euch a state of defence as to re- 

body of men to occupy them. It was therefore proposed 
to confine the fortifications to the points indicated by the report of the 
commission. As to the amount required being large, other countries not 
requiring defences so much as we do had spent sums nearly equal. In 
that respect it was proposed to exclude the estimate for armaments from 
the vote ; and a sum of £9,000,000. which included the purchase of lands, 
would be asked. France spent in 1841 above £13 000,000 in fortifications ; 
Cherbourg had cost above £8,000,000, and works were in progress at Tou- 
lon. The Netherlands had expended above £6,000,000 on fortified works. | shores.”’ 
in Germany more than £5,000,000 had been similarily spent. Russia had 
The works proposed for the 
country, if completed in a reasonable time, would place the land ina 
position, humanly speaking, of satisfactory defence. It was the duty of 
the government to ask the house to give it the means of carrying them 
into effect. Tne noble lord then moved a resolution to the effect that for 
this purpose a sum of £2,000,000 be charged this year on the Consolida- 
ted Fund, the government to be empowered to raise the same by termin- 
able anouities for 30 years. The remainder of the £9,000,000 could be 
raised as required in each successive year during which the works were a J , ? 
going on. An appropriation bill would be brought in, making this sum | British institations. Contented and happy ia the enjoyment of that mea- 
a separate account, applicable to no other purpose. Certain terminable 
annuities, involving a charge of £580,000, would drop in in 1867, which 
was more than the charge which would be caused by the proposed annu- 
ities ; so that the new charge would only last until the other annuities 


After @ few words from Mr. Hussarn, objecting to the proposed mode 
of raising the money, 

Mr. Bricurt objected to the shortness of notice at which the house was 
called on to agree to a resolation which they had now heard for the first 
time. He moved that the chairman report progress. 

Mr. S. Hersert entered iato details of the plaa of the fortifications 
Proposed to be erected. At Portsmouth defences. by land would be 
erected as well as by sea. The defences of the Needles and of the land- 
ing places of the Isle of Wight, and three out of the five of the points at 
Spithead would be the first operations. The works at Gosport would be 
completed, and it was proposed to fiaish all the defences of Portemoath 
atouce. At Plymouth the sea defences would be completed. At Pem- 
broke the works would be comparatively small. The Thames, and Med- 
way, and Chatham would be strengthened. At Dover the present works 
would be hastened, and the same course would be pursued at Portland, 
although the latter would not be made a large naval arsenal. At Cork 
works would be commenced which would put the harbour iato a good 
state of defence. The works proposed to be commenced this year would 
ultimately cost £5,000,000. 

General Pret supported the resolution. 

Mr. B. Osborne urged that Lord Palmerston’s statements with regard 
to France was so remarkable that coming to a vote on this resolution at 
once would be doing so under a sort of panic. Time was required for 
consideration. 

— PALMERSTON consented to postpone the debate until that day 
week, 

Mr. DisrakLi expressed some doubt as to the mode in which the money 
was to be raised, and 

Sir G. C. Lewis argued in its favour ; and, after some further conver- 
sation, the house resumed. 


House of Commons, July 24. 

THE EASTERN MASSACRES. 
Sir J. Fercusson having read a number of extracts from the Constitu- 
tionnel, the Ton repos Belge, and the Moniteur, asked the Foreign Seore- 
tary the followiog questions :—Ist. Whether he believed the report was 
correct that a pacification bad taken place between the tribes of Le- 
banon? 2d. Whether her Majesty’s government were in possession of 
information that French troops were about to embark, or had embarked, 
from the South of France for service in the East? 3rd. Whether the in- 
tervention in Syria, if it took place, would be confined to the coast, or 
would be extended to the interior? 4th. Whether her Majesty’s govern- 
ment had given their assent to an intervention in Syria by force of arms? 
And, lastly, whether her Majesty’s government would protest against 
such an intervention until the consent of the Porte had been obtained? 
Lord J. RusseELL— Without enswering the particular assertions which 
the hon. and gallant gentleman had read from French and Belgian news- 
papers— 
Sir J. Ferausson—French official papers. 
Lord J. RusseLu—I did not know that M. Grandguillot (who signed 
the article in the Constitutionnel) was an official personoge. I will state, 
however, what has occurred with reference to this very painful subject, 
Some time ago, upon an account being received of massacres near the 
coast committed by the Druses, orders were sent by the Admiralty that 
Admiral Martin should proceed to the coast of Syria, and put himself in 
communication with the consuls, and that if it should be found necessary 
in order to stay the progress of the massacres, he should be authorised to 
land the marines of his fleet. After that, other accounts were received 
of a still more dreadful character. ss , . 
There seemed to be a general impression amongst the Europeans on 
the coast that the Turks, for some reason which I will not now discuss, 
had not done, either at Beyrout or in other places, all that they might in 
order to stay these massacres, and that they had appeared to show more 
sympathy with the Druses than with the unhappy victims of their fero- 
cious attacks. Soon afterwards accounts were received of a rise at Da- 
mascus, in which 500 Christians had been killed, including—but that 
report may not be true—one of the consuls. Oo Wednesday last the 
French ambassador told me it was the opinion of his government that 
the massacres could not be stayed unless a body of European troops were 
sent to Syria. I stated to him at first that the Sultan had sent a consi- 
derable body of troops, and that it was to be hoped that they would be 
sufficient to restore order. His answer to me was that he did not think 
that that resource could be depended upon, bec the apathy and in- 
difference to the preservation of Christian life already shown by the 
Turks—(hear, hear)—gave us reason to fear that any Turks that might 
be sent would rather encourage the disorder than restore peace. He re- 
ferred to the treaty of 1856, and other provisions, by which the Christian 
subjects of the Porte are to be protected by the European powers ; and 
he asked me if her Majesty’s government would consent, in common 
with other goveraments of Europe, to send a body of troops to Syria. I 
said I would consult the cabinet, and give him an answer the same even- 
ing. The answer which I gave him, in concurrence with the opinion of 
the cabinet, was, that seeing the accounts which had been received her 
Majesty’s government could not object to European troops being de- 
spatched to Syria. (Hear, hear.) We were of opinion, however, that as 
we hoped to be able to send a squadron it would not be necessary to send 
English troops ; that Austria might send some troops, but that the force 
would, of course, be chiefly French. I added that her Majesty’s govern- 
ment were of opinion that in order to regulate the proceedings, especially 
with regard to the time of the stay of the troops, it would be necessary 





completion by means of terminable annuities for, perhaps, 30 years. If | to have a convention, and that above all the Porte should be a party to 


that convention. 

At the same time I said that if the principal of the convention were 
agreed to, I did not think it would be necessary to wait for the arrange- 
ment ofall the details, or for the signature of the document before the 
expedition sailed, supposing the urgency to be great and the lives of the 
Christians to be in jeopardy. The communication of her Majesty’s gov- 
ernment was transmitted to Paris, and the other powers were at the same 
time, or immediately afterwards, consulted. I have been informed by 
the French government that Austria and Russia had agreed, and that the 
Foreign Minister of Prassia had concurred, but had stated that he must 
take the orders of the Prince Regent, who was at Baden. The European 
powers generally appear, therefore, to have agreed, but we have not yet 
received any information as to what the Porte is prepared to do. We 
have thought that under the circumstances it would be impossible not to 
agree that a corps of European troops should be sent to Syria; but it is 
still a matter of negotiation what shall be the terms of the convention, 
what shall be the stay of the French troops, and what the manner in 
which they shall proceed. We were informed on Saturday last that French 
troops had been ordered for service ; but aconvention must first be made 
with the powers of Europe anr with the consent of the Porte. Ifthe hon, 
and gallant gentleman asks me as to the accounts we have received stat- 
ing that the country has been pacified and that peace bas been made, I 
can only say we have had a telegram from Constantinople, stating that 
peace had been signed between the Druses and the Maronites on the 10th 
inst., but those were all the words of the despatch, and we have received 
no confirmation of them. (Hear.) 

——————— 
THE PRINCE'S PROGRESS. 

Our account of the progress of the Prince of Wales left him on Thursday, 
the 2nd, at Hantsport, N. S., about to embark for St. Joho, N. B. Thither 
he duly arrived and was received with numerous demonstrations of loy- 
alty and respect. On Friday the Corporation presented the address to 
the Prince ; who made a suitable reply. He said: “ Your commercial 
enterprise has made this port the emporium of the trade of New Bruns- 
wick, and as the noble river which flows into it brings down for export 
the products of your soil, so, I trust, the vessels which crowd its piers 
will reward your successful industry with the wealth of other lands, I 
am not uomindfal of the origin of this city (it was settled by the Loyal- 
ists) and it will be a subject of pride and pleasure to me to report to the 
Queen that the descendants of its founders have not departed from their 
first attachment to the Crown of England, which brougiat them to these 


On Monday, the Prince, having reached Fredericton by the river, the 
beautiful scenery of which he much admired, was addressed by the Pre- 
vincial government as follows : 

The members of the Executive Council, for themselves, the Legislature, 
and the people of New Brunswick, offer to you, the son of their beloved 
sovereign and heir-apparent to her throne, their respectful homage, and 
heartily welcome your Royal Highness to this Province. The inhabi- 
tants of New Brunswick are the descendants of the Loyalists who, in the 
war of the American Revolution, adhered to the Royal standard, and of 
emigrants from Europe and the British Isles, and are ardently attached to 


sure of rational liberty which our mixed form of government has secured, 
they have with prudence and industry devoted themselves to the develop- 
ment of the regources of the country and the advancement of its material 
interests; and ever since the orgauization of the Province, in 1784, it 











fell in in 1867, 


has steadily advanced in all the elements of progress. The visit of your 
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to the recollection of many of the old inhabitants 


grandfather visited this province, and they 

tohis money: tom this Colony 

it was the design of the Imperial Goverament that the shoald 
be settled upon the model 


of its great original in the parent State, but it 

‘was not until the reign of your august mother, her most gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria, that the priociples of self-government were fally estab- 
lished, with ample power to regulate our trade, craequentiy with the 
on of the empire your 


Peary) aren of the nation. Although in this 
yal Highness will not discover evidences of great wealth and refine- 


ment of the Old World, we believe that you will leased with the en- 
ergy of the people and their success, that your Royal Highness will 
receive new proof of their fitness for self-goverament, of their loyalty to 
the Queen, and of their attachment to the institutions of the fatherland. 
We hope that in witnessing the discipline of our volunteers your Royal 
will be assured that the patriotic spirit which animates the 
people of the parent State also perv: this portion of the empire ; and 
if the necessity should ever arise, all the available resources of New 
Branswick will be freely offered for the defence of Imperial interests and 
the maintenance of national honor. 

In again teadering to your Royal Highness our unfeigned congratu- 
lations, we would invoke the continuance of the Divine Moning upon 
your illustrious house, and most fervently pray that your Royal High- 
ness may long enjoy the high position to which Divine Providence has 
called you—ever the pride of your august mother and the hope of our 
common country. 

The Prince replied thus : 


Genttemen : I receive with much gratification an address which, 
while it breathes a spirit of loyalty to the Queen and affectionate attach- 
ment to her family, which animate the whole people of this Province, 
does not fail to remind me of the claims of your ancestors to live in the 
memories of your sovereign and of the British nation. The commercial 
activity of St. John ; the thriving agriculture on the rich banks of the 
river which I have traversed ; the similar aspect of this city, the capital 
of New-Brunswick ; all tend to convince me, even apart from your gra- 
tifying assurances, of the prosperity and happiness which you enjoy un- 
der the Constitution of the parent State and the free institutions which 
you possess, Every visitor to your shores, but more especially the son 
of your Queen, must earnestly pray that your peucefal avocations may 
never be disturbed ; but in case such a misfortune should await the em- 

ire, I rejoice to observe that in this as well as in the provinces I have 
ately visited, the self-relying spirit of patriotism prevails ; and I see in 
the discipline of your volunteers the determination to protect the na- 
tional honour which is manifested in every portion of the Queen’s do- 
minions. I beg you to accept my thanks for your congratulations and 
for your earnest prayers for my present and future happiness. 

Two other addresses were delivered, one from the City of Frederickton 
and one from the clergy. 

In the afternoon, the Prince visited and inaugurated the new park. 
In the evening he attended a ball at the House of Assembly. 

On Wednesday the Prince left New Brunswick for Nova Scotia, en route 
for Prince Edward Island. At 2 A.M.,on Thursday, he landed at Hants- 
port, N.S., and proceeded to Windsor, which he left almost immediately 

or Picton. The Prince stayed an hour at Trouro and arrived at Picton 
at 54 P.M., where he received an address. The road was decorated in 
many places, and the Prince was every where received with great enthu- 
siasm. He embarked on Thursday evening ia the Hero for Charlotte- 
town, P. E. I. 
ep 
BRITISH RESIDENTS OF N. Y. AND THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


A meeting of British residents, convened by E. M. Archibald. Esq., 
British Consul, at the request of several influential natives of the British 
Isles and the Colonies, to make suitable provision for extending to Ais 
Royal Highness the Priace of Wales on his visit to this city some appro- 
= demonstration of respect and welcome, was held on Monday even- 

at the Astor House. 

m0 motion Mr. Archibald took the chair. He briefly stated the object 
of the meetiog, and added that exception bad been taken by the press to 
apy separate proceedings on the part of the British residents of the city ; 
but he believed this had been brought about by a statement, totally de- 
void of trath, wich had appeared in some of the morning papers, to the 
effect that arrangements had been made to give a grand ball in honour of 
the Prince. He assured them that nothing of the kind bad been done, 
Whatever proceedings might be resolved upon, they must be entirely sub- 
ordinate to the proceedings taken by the civic authorities. He had as- 
certained that His Royal Highness would visit this city on or about the 
4th of October next. He, the chairman, would suggest that a committee 
be appointed to take into consideration what proceedings would be mosi 
suitable on the occasion of the Prince’s visit. He added, that since he 
had entered the hotel, he had been informed on good authority, that the 
Chamber of Commerce intended to give a ball in honour of his Royal 
Highness, Philip Pritchard, Esq., being named as Secretary. 

Dr. Beales, President of the St. George’s Society, offered a resolution 
appointing a committee of fifteen to agree upon suitable proceedings for 
extending to the Prince, on the occasion of his visit to this city, appro- 
priate demonstrations of respect and welcome, such committee to be ap- 
pointed by the President. 

Mr. Ed. Walker said he would remind the President that the present 

ting was posed of Irishmen, Scotchmen, and Welshmen, as well as 
Englishmen, and he hoped that fact would be borne in mind in appoint- 
ing the Committee. They merely wiehed, he said, to extend to his Royal 
Highness appropriate demonstrations of respect and affection in a quiet 
way. They did not intend to spend $105,000, but they would do the 
thing in a handsome manner, and nothing would be heard about the cost. 

The resolution being adopted, 

The President named the following gentlemen to act as a Committee, 
and, on motion, his own name was added to the list : 





Dr. Beales, Adam Norrie, Rich’d Bell, 

E. Cunard, Wm. Watson. Wm. P. Wright, 
Philip Pritchard, Richard Irwio, Wm. Miles, 

J. R. Griffith, Joseph Stuart, George Moke, 
J. Leaycraft, John Robertson, W. C. Barrett. 


Three cheers for the Queen, three for the Prince of Wales, and three 
for the Preeident of the United States were given, and the meeting ad- 
journed subject to the call of the Chair. 

a 
Editorial Loungings. 

Almost immediately after the despatch of my last letter, there came 
across. me a conviction that I bad done wrong in touching therein upon 
public matters, inasmuch as I lack newspapers, letters, personal associa- 
tions—the very hum as it were of stirring political life. The result was 
that I recollected having made two mistakes, in alluding to two separate 
topics, showing thereby a carelessness which is not forgiven, if in print. 
I spoke of Sir Charles Wood’s bill for the abolition of the native East 
Indian corps. I should have spoken of his proposed suppression of the 
local European force—a most dangerous and suicidal measure, opposed 
by every member of the Indian Council, and reprobated almost without 
exception by every man practically familiar with her Majesty’s domi- 
nions in the East. At the moment, I am ignorant of the progress of the 
bill, beyond its second reading ; but I must say that the manner in which 
it was pushed through that peculiar stage was as disreputable as any 
thing that has ocourred of late years in the House of Commons. So 
slight was the interest felt in so grave a change, that more than once 
during the debate—wherein nearly all the speaking and the whole of the 
argument were dead against the ministerial project—the House narrowly 
escaped being counted out. Yet at the close, when a division became 
imminent, not fewer than & hundred and fifty subservient votes were 
_Whipped-up from the library, the lobbies, the smoking, the dining room, 
which, at a hod from the Treasury bench, would as coon have been ren- 
dered for the perpetuation, as they were for the disbanding, of such mag- 
nificent troops as the Bengal Artillery and the Madras Engineers, In- 
deed the apathy of honourable members, save on set party occasion and on 

rand field nights, vexes all honest lovers of the representative system. 

n’t you remember how capitally Punch hit it off, some few years ago, 
in his eketch of the two dandies lounging on horseback in Hyde Park t 
“You'll have to attend to-night,” says one; “there’s a division ex- 
ted on some Colonial concern or other.”—" Bother the Colonies,” is 
reply ; “there’s too much of this sort of thing. Didn’t West Austra- 
lian win the Derby ?” 

My mistake, No, 2, io two brief paragraphs, was in speaking of the Mi- 
litary Academy at Addiscombe, in place of Saudharst, 2 propos to the 
cool announcement of the Commander-in-Chief, that only one balf of the 
succeseful candidates at the annual examination would be presented with 
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commissions. The number declared fit, and coasequeatly holders of a tacit 

t pledge that they should receive each an unpurchased t- 
ment, was forty. Twenty, therefore, were to be left in the lurch, de- 
pendent on the chances of the long list of applicants for purchase. But 
the breach of faith was so flagrant, that the press at once mattered thun- 
der, and the Secretary at War was compelled to explain forthwith in 
Parliament that eleven farther vacancies were set apart for these duly 
qualified cadets, raising the number above that which is usually given 
them. I have heard nothing more on the subject ; but as there are still 
nine aggrieved young gentlemen, I incline to think that their fathers or 
guardians will compel the Horse Guards to do them justice. There is 
something in public opinioa, after all. 

Being then, in these remote corners, particularly liable to trip if I deal 
with public affairs, it were well perhaps to leave them untouched, though 
themes for comment are especially plentiful. So will I limit myself to 
giving, at this late period even, a hearty God-speed to the young heir to 
our British throne, on Be ven across the Atlantic. May his recep- 
tion in each and all of our fair Northern Colonies be joyous, enthusiastic, 
and loyal to the uttermost imaginable degree ; yet withal free from obse- 
quiousness and flattery, eo often the drawback to, and the reproach of, 
intercourse between Princes and People! May he, too, youthful as he 
is, and thus early brought face to face with a country comparatively 
strange, learn that there is another world outside his own dear little 
island. It may be dangerous perhaps to launch him so soon upon the 
tide of life, which in these earnest days is for Sovereigns something more 
than an affair of parades, and feasts, and fireworks, and fulsome ad- 
dresses ; but we are sure at least that the motives which prompted the 
invitation and the acceptance, in this case of royal progress, were genuine 
and genial and commendable. God-speed, I say then heartily, to the 
young Lord of the Isles! 

pass by the varied and various embarrassments of the Pope, the 
King of Naples, Joseph Garibaldi, and the Right Honourable W. E. Glad- 
stone, respectively, it is because there is nothing in my surroundiogs to 
remind me of them—while there are abundant pit falls whereinto I might 
fall. But in this Switzers’ land I may en passant congratulate Lord John 
Russell on the vigour and aptness of his more recent despatches, which 
have earned him compliments, I see, from men of all parties. Had he 
only thus spoken out at an earlier period of the Savoy question, who 
knows what effect might have been produced? Bat with his Lordship it 
is always thus ; forcible in speech, mild in action, he is, mutatis mutandis, 
the very Charles the Second of Parliamentary debate and diplomatic 
dealings.—As for fussy Sir Robert Peel’s eccentric home-thrusts at the 
universal Marplot of the peace of Europe, they are heard but not felt. 
They carry with them no weight. 

A word will not be out of season respecting the late Rifle matches in 
England. Siocerely glad am I that the chief prize, given by the gracious 
Lady who put the first bullet into the bull’s eye, was gained by Mr. Ross, 
and that Swiss marksmen were victors at several of the butts. In both 
instances I rejoice for the same reason. The result must have taught our 
volunteer aspirants that practice makes perfect, and that excellence in 
this craft, as in so many others, is not to be snatched up at a moment’s 
notice by the first comer. It is not also to be regretted that, under exist- 
ing circumstances to which I need not more specially allude, the Swiss 
have had an opportunity of proving to Europe that they have not degene- 
rated in the use of their national weapon. No thanks, however, to the 
shabby Custom: House officers at the French frontier, who detained their 
rifles—of course, not by superior orders. 

And now, baviog thus cursorily dismissed a variety of topics that have 
without doubt elicited all manner of “smart” articles in all manner of 
journals, what remains? Dare I venture to ride my Alpine hobby, just 
because it comes most naturally to the pen, as it engrosses most of one’s 
time and thoughts? Only, I assure you, reader, for a short course, I 
thould fear otherwise to weary you. Indeed, I cannot but recall, on 
your behalf, what a clever woman once said to me—clever, that is, in the 
iull drawing room sense of the term. I was beginning to expatiate, with 
a touch of my wonted enthusiasm, upon the beauties of a certain locality, 
to a hearer whose sympathies careered in a direction altogether different 
from my own, seeing that Watteau and Boucher were the gods of her 
idolatry in the way of Art, and the Bois de Boulogne at promenade time 
her highest conceivable effort in the way of Nature. “ Don’t talk to me,” 
said therefore this clever woman, “ about your mountains and your water- 
falls, and all that sort of thing. I want people, people, people.” IfI 
bave any such clever women among my readers, they may eafely skip 
the next two or three paragraphs. 

Mr. John Murray, Mr. Joho Ruskin, and Messieurs the members of the 
London Alpine Club, have done much of late years to diversify the routes 
of travellers in this land. It is trae that there is a fashion herein, as in 
other things ; and what Grindelwald and Chamouni once were, Zermatt 
has become. Monte Rosa looks down, as it were, upon Mont Blanc; 
though perhaps the planting of the French flag upon the crest of the lat- 
ter by a party of guides, the week before last, may cause (in Paris) a 
partial revival of the first love, strange though it be that not a single 
Imperial officer from the French garrison now in Savoy seems to have 
accompanied the expedition. Still, notwithstanding this partial change, 
a steady stream of tourists sets through the Bernese Oberland, at the inner 
portals of which stands Interlaken, the daintiest of places for a long line 
of hotels and boarding-houses, each having its view of the Jungfrau. 

Since the day when Byron—as he tells us in his Notes to Childe 
Harold—“ took off my coat and ascended the Wengern Alp”—male and 
female myriads have followed his example, and with reason. I too, thrice, 
in former years, so that I am now disposed to range wider apart, there 
being scope enough and to spare. And thus, with infinite wonder and 
delight, I have explored a portion of this neighbourhood, too often 
neglected—the upper end of the Valley of Lauterbrunn. From the vil- 
lage of Murren, said to be the loftiest village in this part of the world that 
is inhabited all the year round, the sight is magnificently grand, com- 
prising many a marvellous peak whose name has become familiar—the 
Breithorn, the Jungfrau, the Mouch, the Eiger, and the rest. It isa 
pretty stiff- climb to the upper Fall of the Schmadribach, which tumbles 
dowa from the sheer precipices and sloping glaciers that block up the 
valley itself; but the climb repays one. The cascade is majestic, and 
quite in keeping with the savage and solemn grandeur of its site, which 
wight not inaptly be termed the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 

Stimulated by the enjoyment of this excursion—despite a thorough 
drenching with which it closed—I have since been on a longer and more 
difficult route, crossing the Great Tschingel Glacier, from the further ex- 
tremity of this valley, to Kandersteg, and returning by the Dundengrat 
and the Klienthal. This was an affair of two days and a half, involving 
a night’s roost in a chalet, many hours’ tramp over ice and snow, and a 
march of ten hours and a half on one day, and nine on another. But 
the weather was superb, and the scenery indescribably grand—for it is 
to me the crowning wonder of this matchless land that, though it all lies 
comparatively in a geographical nutshell, you can’t exhaust its infinite 
resources in the matter of the sublime and beautiful. 

Seventeen years ago, when last I traversed it on foot—going over then 
an aggregate distance of seven hundred miles in the space of six weeks— 
I clapped my knapsack on my shoulders at the start, and carried it for 
three or four days. After that sufficient essay, I transferred it perma- 
nently to the guide’s back, finding that it added a trifle to the length of 
every mile, and made one chary of any digression from the programme. 
Now, of course, I don’t burden myself personally with baggage, having 
to bear about with me a load that may not be transferred to another, and 
that increases in weight as the journey increases in length. It were 
needless to catalogue the contents of this wallet, when —— that old 
Father Time straps it on. Let me be thankful that he has so far treated 
me kindly. Had it been otherwise, I should scarcely have been able to 
scale such lofty heights and keep my footing by the edge of such ticklish 
precipices, as those that have just lainin my path. To tread amid track- 
jess and immeasarable snowdrifts would scarcely have been relished with 
keen enjoyment, nor the descent of a bed of fifteen hundred or two thou- 
sand feet of snow found to be facilis descensus. Yet 1 don’t pretend to be 
a Saussure, who reached the summit of Mont Blanc when he was 63—the 
same age, by the way, at which Milton commenced writing “ Paradise 
Lost.” 

Long since, I hope, my readers have discovered that I am not prone to 
exaggeration. Still, that last allusion to enormous slopes of snow may 
have staggered their good faith in me. Be the explanation known, 
then, to all whom it may concern. The middle of July is early in the 
travelling season for the higher passes of the Alps, and the season itself 
is unusually late this year, as the past winter was unusually severe. 
Many a square mile, therefore, of glacier, of rock, of schist, of slate, of 
débris, ot moraines—which will be bare a month hence, under the 
influence of the summer’s sun—is now coated with a mantle of white, and 
is traversed with safety by human foot under the condact of experienced 
guides, Tracks of the chamois I saw myself in several places, and had 
turthermore the good luck to start one of these shyest of animals, on the 
rocks adjoining the Tschingel Glacier. Live specimens of their young 
are kept, you know, at several of the show-points hereabouts, just as the 
young bears are exbibited before sundry hotels in the New Hamp- 








shire White Mountains. The excitement of our guides was intense. 





i ——_ 
There was no rifle in the party, and indeed nothing bat a v. . 

Whitworth could have touched the fellow. Bat an spaataioas| Teens t 
him out with perfect distinctness, a big dan-coloured buck, as he stood 
to gaze and then bounded up the heights, alternating for ten minates, at 
brief intervals, between taking an observation of us and securing his own 
retreat.—So much for the Alps; not too long or too strong @ dose, I 


Let me close with a bit of scandal—pure scandal, I doubt not, though 
it come to me through one of the privileged and envied-fair who were 
present at the wondrous fancy-dress ball, given in May by the Empress 
Eugénie at her mother’s hotel in the Champs Elysées. The sumptuosj 
of that ae resounded through Europe; but it was thought singular at 
the time that the published accounts mentioned that the Empress wag 
present in a domino and only for ashort time. The reason assigned ig 
this, Her most eful Majesty had had prepared a costume of Diana, 
whereinto were inwoven the crown-jewels and I know not what be- 
side. It was to eclipse all costumes seen hitherto and heard-of. The 
Emperor was to be surprised ; the guests were to be enchanted. Un- . 
luckily, however, the Emperor received a hint as to the forthcoming ex. 
hibition, and insisted on his sweet spouse trying on her dress, in hig 
presence, a few hours before the ball was to open. Unromantic, hard- 
hearted man! He pronounced it. improper, and strictly forbade its ap- 
pearance. Hence the singularity that was so conspicuous. It is a lady’s 
explanation at least, and I must not be answerable for it. W.Y. 

Interlaken, 20th July, 1860. 








THE STEAMER “GREAT EASTERN,” 
JOHN VINE HALL, Commander, 


For Milford Haven, England, 


Via Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


HE “GREAT EASTERN” WILL SAIL FOR THE ABOVE PORTS ON THURS. 
day, August 16th. From Milford Haven there is railroad connection with all parts of 
Great Brttain, and daily 7 steamers with Ireland. Special trains will be in readiness on 
the arrival of the ship at Milford Haven to carry passengers to London and the North at re- 
duced ra'es of fare. 
First class passengers only will be taken, and the price is fixed at $130. 
A limited number of first class passengers will also be taken from New York to Halifax at 


a charge of $25 each, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN, & CO., 





78 South Street, 
NTERNATIONAL ART INSTITUTION EXHIBITION 
I PAINTINGS, No. 694 BROADWAY, Corner of Fourth Strect. Upen from 10 2 


. Admission 25 Cents. 








To CorrEsPONDENTS.—G. W. P., The Rectory. Thanks for your greeting.— 
W. M. P. Our “ lounging” Editor will, we are happy to say, be home next 
month, and then the wheel-horse of this establishment will have more leisure. 





Guns ALBION, 
_NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 11, 1860. 




















The Prince of Wales in New York. 

The British residents of New York have come to the very wise decision 
of coming to no decision at all, in regard to the measures which should 
be adopted by the British community in this city for doing honour to the 
son of our gracious Queen. At a meeting held in the Astor 
House, on Monday last, under the chairmanship of Mr. Archi- 
bald, a present course of “ masterly inactivity” was resolved upon, 
and a Committee made up from the various “ nationalities” (to 
use @ cant phrase which we are sorry to see creeping into Bri- 
tish mouths) now united beneath the triple crown of Victoria, was ap- 
pointed tosee this course properly followed out. A very natural eager- 
ness was manifested by some of our fellow-countrymen, to prove that 
Englishmen in New York are Englishmen still, and not a few of them 
seemed disposed to insist upon giving to the Prince of Wales a strictly 
British welcome. Mr. Archibald’s quiet, practical, and dignified speech, 
must surely have satisfied all who heard it at the time, or who have since 
read it in the columns of the daily press, that nothing could be less for- 
tunate at once for the comfort of our illustrious visitor, and for the good 
effects both social and political, which we hope that his visit may have, 
than any such exclusive demonstration of purely British homage to the 
heir of England. The Prince of Wales comes to New York, it must be 
remembered, in the delicate disguise of a private gentleman. Ino his 
princely character he will pay his respects to the elected Chief of the 
American people ; but with a tact and courtesy which cannot be too 
highly commended, he refrains from forcing any official recognition of 
his high station upon the people of the republic at large. 

Whatever mark of attention, whatever expression of good will and 
regard the people of the United States in the exercise of their own initia- 
tive may choose to offer His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, will 
doubtless be gracefully accepted by Lord Renfrew. But it is eminently 
becoming that this initiative should be left perfectly open to the Ameri- 
cans themselves, and unembarrassed by any preliminary assertions of His 
Royal Highness’s claims and position on the part of their fellow-citizens 
of British birth and allegiance. There need be no fear that either here 
or at home the deferential good feeling towards America which prompted 
our excellent Consul’s advice in this matter, and carried the meeting of 
Monday in sympathy with his views, will be misinterpreted into any 
backwardness of British loyalty in a new atmosphere. 

That the thousands of British subjects who have transferred themselves 
and their fortunes to the soil of the New World, have brought with them 
all that is most noble and most national ia the old English feeling of 
loyalty, the Prince, carefully trained ashe has been in all large and 
liberal learning, and knowing therefore, well, the real nature of the 
ties which bind Eagland’s people to Eagland’s throne, can hardly need 
to be assured. The loyalty of intelligent Englishmen is no blind, slavish 
feeling which a change of skies and scenes may weaken or obliterate. It 
is the long result of eight centuries of national endeavour, and of na- 
tional glory ; it is the just and generous pride of the English citizen in 
the institutions through which his country has climbed to freedom and 
to power, the manly reverence of the English subject for the high office 
which symbolizes the political unity and incarnates the historical great- 
ness of his race. 

Actuated by a sentiment so kindling and so masculine, it will be 
strange, indeed, it the British residents of New York cannot devise 
between this time and the begioning of October, some form of ex- 
pression which may do justice to its strong sincerity, without interfer- 
ing, in the least, with the disposition of the commercial metropolis of 
America to pay all honours due the first gentleman of England, to the 
son of a Queen whose realm is as wide as the sway of all womanly vir- 
tues, and to the destined ruler of an empire which touches the interests 
of the Great Republic at a thousand points, but everywhere in amity. 


The Mail and the. News. 

The Europa arrived at Boston at six o’clock on Thursday evening, but 
her mails, with papers of three days later date than those by the previ- 
ous arrivals, would not reach this city until Friday evening. We are 
therefore dependert on telegrams for the latest intelligence. Had the 
Europa arrived a little earlier at Boston, her mails would have been due 
here on Friday morning. And if the postal authorities made an arrange- 
ment the converse of that made by the British Post Office on the other 
side, whereby the train from Boston might be detained a certain time 
when a European steamer is expected to arrive soon after the ordinary 
time of departure of the train, the mercantile community, as well as the 
public to whom telegraphic reports are meagre fare, would be greatly 
convenienced. Had the important correspondence of the Zuropa arrived 
here yesterday afternoon, much of it{might have been answered by the 
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steamer which leaves New York today. Asit is, much of it mast remain 
anreplied to for several days. 
fhe chief topic of the week is, of course, Lord Palmerston’s 
speech on the national defences, a summary of which will be 
“found eleewhere. - Calm and argumentative and discreetly reserved 
as this speech is, it is remarkable. It is the confession of Lord 
Palmerston that the confidence which he has shown for many 
years in Louis Napoleon’s friendly intentions towards England, is 
at last shaken. The immense sums France has spent on her defensive 
works, the constant augmentations of her army, and the unprecedented 
additions to her navy, place her in a position of superiority in arms to 
her neighbours, and especially to England. It is necessary the equili- 
priam or something like it should be restored. It is not our fault or our 
fear that drives us to these measures of defence. They are purely pre- 
ventive, We ought to have taken these measures before, but we can 
scarcely be blamed, except by those who at a safe distance admire the 
French Emperor, for taking them now. Under any circumstances the 
increased firmness of the fands assure us that Lord Palmerston has once 
again responded to the prevailing sentiment of the country. The French 
funds, on the contrary, were depressed. 

Our readers will gladly hear that the Princess Frederic William of 
Prussia, well known to them as the Princess Royal of England, gave 
birth to a daughter on the morning of the 24th, and that at the last 
accounts both the Princess and her infant were “ doing well.””—The inte- 
rest in Parliamentary proceedings languishes as the session draws to a 
close, and short snapping debates have succeeded the multi-co- 
lumned orations of the beginning of the year. Sir John Pakington 
caused a little stir by moving an address for a Commission to consider 
the present eystem of promotion and retirement in the Navy. The mem- 
ber for Droitwich was opposed by the government, and after eome rather 
energetic speeches the motion was lost. A bill has been agreed to, giv- 
ing the House of Commons controul over all contracts for the conveyance 
of ocean mails, or for establishing telegraphs beyond the sea, so that 
it is probable before another Galway contract, involving several scores of 
thousands of pounds, the public will know something of it. Mr. Lever, 
we may add, is said to have retired from the direction of the Galway 
line ; we are not told that he has yet retired from the representation of 
Galway. 

There is little continental news to chronicle, but that little is not des- 
titute of interest. The Neapolitan troops have actually commenced the 
evacuation of Sicily, and, probably in consideration thereof, Garibaldi 
has been “ requested” not to disturb the Neapvulitan kingdom proper. 
Whether Garibaldi will accede to this request is to be seen. Some well 
informed public journals think not ; but it is at all events satisfactory 
to know that Great Britain, while approving of the request, has very dis- 
tinctly refused to assist in preventing the landing of the revolutionary 
forces on the mainland. 





The Eastern Question. 

The Syrian question, at the present moment, holds the first place in the 
mind alike of diplematic circles and of the European populations. This 
fact was curiously illustrated—and by the illustration the important hint 
was perhaps intended to be given, that France and Russia have come to a 
perfect understanding as to their policy in the East—by an incident which 
occurred at a ball given by the Baroness Brunnow, the wife of the Rus:ian 
Minister in London. As Madame de Persigny, the Ambassadress of France, 
was leaving the salon, the band stationed in the ball-room struck up, by or- 
der of the hostess, the air which Imperial France has adopted from Queen 
Hortense, “ Partant pour la Syrie ;” and the delicate political significance 
of this harmonious allusion, was at once recognized by the whole com- 
pany with an involuntary cheer. So far as the British portion of the 
Baroness’s guests were concerned, the cheer was given, we may presume 
to the hope of peace and safety for the persecuted Christians of the Le- 
banon, rather than to the prospect of an assertion of French supre- 
macy in the affairs of the East. 

Louis Napoleon claims to act in Syria as the historical chief of Latin 
Christianity, and the natural protector of the Maronite-Franks. It has 
been maintained by ethnological enthusiasts of a romantic turn of mind | 
that the Druses are of one origin with the Druids. The theory has liter- 
ally no more than one syllable of argument in its favour, and those who 
accept it, ought by parity of reasoning to admit that the Austrians are 
identical with the Australians. We think, however, that without advanc- 
ing the plea of blood-relationship with these sanguinary mountaineers, 
Englishmen may look somewhat askance on the pretensions of France to 
falfil in the 19th century the promises of protection made to the Maronites 
in the 13th century by St. Louis 1X. on the ground that they are the “French 
of the East.’’ The English government evidently takes this view of the po- 
sition of affairs, and in the Convention which is about to assemble at Paris, 
for deciding upon the nature and limits of European intervention in the 
East, Eogland will doubtless decline to turn Syria over bodily to the 
paternal supervision of the French Emperor. Should she do so, her next 
step must be to surrender European Turkey, in like manner, to the care 
of the Czar Alexander, for the Balkan looks to St. Petersburgh as the 
Lebanon looks to Paris. 

Be this as it may, however, somethiog Europe must do, and at once, to 
make life in Syria tolerable. The Druse campaign just ended is a horror 
which cannot be twice repeated in this age of the world. To find a pa- 
rallel for its atrocities we must go back to the religious conflicts of 
Christendom in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. At Kasbeiya, 
a beautiful village, near the source of the Jordan, containing a popula- 
tion of over 5,000 souls, only thirty-three of the male inhabitants escaped 
slaughter. The capture of Rasheiya, a small town near the base of Mount 
Hermon, was followed by the indiscriminate massacre of men, women, and 
children. On the taking of Sidon, Dheir-el-Kamar, and Zahleh, 
similar bloody scenes were enacted. Even at Damascus, the “ eye of 
the East,” a populous city, the capital of a Pachalick, filled with Turkish 
troops, and protected by the energetic Abdel Kader, who is living there 
in a kind of sumptuous exile, and exerted himself manfully to defend 
Christian lives, more than five hundred followers of the Cross fell victims 
to Druse indignation and Mussulman fanaticism. It is a striking proof 
of Turkish complicity in these deeds of horror that the Maronites were 
not the only objects of this unchained rage. Members of the Greek 
church, Protestant converts and missionaries, all, in a word, that bore 
the name of Christians, whether natives, or foreigners, equally suffered, 
as the conflict expanded from the vicinity of Lebanon over the other 
districts of Syria ; and had not the European vessels of war in the har- 
bour of Beyrout offered a refuge for the survivors, the work of the assas- 

sins might have been still more effectually performed. 

Atrocious, in all this, as was the conduct of the Druses, that of the 
Turkich soldiers, and especially of the Turkieh officials, was far more 
scandalous. Instead of endeavouring to protect the persecuted Chris- 
tians, as they should have done, they either beheld their massacre with 
the uimost complacency, or, after having induced them by promises of 
safety to currender their arms, actually delivered them over, defenceless, 
into the hands of their infuriated foes! In the face of these instances of 
shameful and perfidious connivance on the part of his officers and mili- 
tary, no wonder it is maintained that the government of the Sultan is 
incapable of securing the lives and liberties of the Christian inhabi- 
tants of his empire. If it cannot controul even the fanaticism of 





its own co religionists, how can it that of those half-barbarous tribes 
who are with difficulty induced to recognise its authority by the 
payment of tribute, and who regard the privilege of waging war on the.r 
own account whenever they please, as one of the inalienable attributes 
of humanity. The dread of European intervention has indeed roused 
Abdul Medjid from his lethargy, at the eleventh hour, and impelled him 
to send Fuad Pasha with a formidable force into Syria, to coerce the 
belligerents into terms, and to punish the murderers. But though the 
Pasha may, perhaps, accomplish, after a fashion, one of the objects con- 
templated, he is probably unequal with his lukewarm and ill-affected 
followers, to achieve the other. No serious vengeance will ever be 
visited on the authors of the massacres, unless through the instrumenta- 
lity of the Western Powers. 





Death by the Stick. 

Unhappily our Military annals supply not a few cases of death by the 
lash ; cases, mostly, wherein severe and exemplary punishment has been 
deserved, and the sympathy of the public has been aroused only by the 
torturing method of its infliction. But death by the pedagogic ferula, 
the executioner a well paid and highly educated tutor, and the victim 
a miserable child of weakly constitution, is rare if not unexampled in our 
national catalogue of social crime. Such a case, it is shameful and 
grievous to say, has just occurred at the village of Eastbourne in Sussex. 
At the Lewes assizes, on the 23rd ult., Thomas Hopley, a schoolmaster, 
was indicted for the manslaughter of Reginald Channell Cancellor, a lad 
of fifteen years old. The boy, the child of wealthy parents, who paid 
the handsome sum of £180 a year for his schooling, had, it seems, suf- 
fered a chronic disease of the brain, and was of an obstinate temper and 
stupid disposition. Hopley determined to “ break” this temper by force, 
instead of seeking to bend it by gentleness and persuasion. He flogged 
the boy, and an ordinary flogging producing no other effect than 
to increase the boy’s obstinacy, he determined to beat him 
—until he submitted. Accordingly, he began one night at a quar- 
ter to ten o’clock, his corrective weapons being a skipping rope and 
a “ good sized ordinary walking stick.” With these he belaboured the 
poor lad until twelve o’clock, when the boy’s body being a mass of 
bruises, and his nervous system utterly prostrated, he was carried to 
bed in a state of insensibility, and by the morning he was a corpse. The 
horrible cruelty of the punishment inflicted on this poor child is made 
patent by the evidence of the surgeon, who examined the body and 
testified to its condition at the trial. He discovered that the legs and 
arms were of a dark lurid colour, and swollen from extravasated blood. 
He cut through the skin, and then ascertained that there was a very 
large quantity of blood extravasated into the cellular membranes un- 
derneath. Under the skin of the palm of one of the hands there was ex- 
travasated blood three-quarters of an inch in thickness, and the cellular 
membranes under the skin of the thighs were reduced to a perfect jelly, 
in fact, all torn to pieces by the blows that had been inflicted. He was 
of opinion that certain of the wounds were inflicted “by a job or 
thrust” with the pointed end of the stick! That this horrible mangling 
was as deliberate as it was cruel, was shown by the evidence of the do- 
mestics of the prisoner’s establishment, for they found blood in the differ- 
ent rooms in which the boy had been so tortured. 

Society cannot guard against these isolated instances of horrible and 
disgusting brutality. But society can punish them. Hopley has been 
condemned by a too lenient judge to four years penal servitude for his 
offence, which is so near akin to murder. We may be thankful, however, 
that the imprisonment will not be the fall term of his punishment. To 
the end of his days retributive justice will cause him to be scouted from 
society, as a being too monstrous and too degraded to find a place with- 


in its pale. 
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wrama. 


At last we are promised a very carnival of critics. ‘ Promised,” I say, not 
without a poignant sense of all the wistful hopes, and chilling fears, the bright 
dreams and dull disappointments which that little word suggests. But, as 
Tennyson tells us, 

“ Tis better to have loved and lost, 
se Than never to have loved at all,” 
and so I presume that all the fraternity of carpers and commenders may law- 
fully rejoice in the prospect of a new harvest of sneers and praises, of quipsand 
compliments, of ecstacies and disgusts, which the theatrical programme of the 
coming season offers them, even though the prospect should prove a mirage 
in the end. 

It is now announced that during an iadefinite number of autumnal weeks the 
seven chords of the lyre are to be swept in New York by two master-hands, or 
rather (since sex has asserted its rights in art as well as in nature) by one 
master hand and one mistress hand. Mr. Elwin Forrest, who has been nursing 
his purposes of fame, while Macready has been devoting himself to a lovely 
young wife, and to the poor children of his Dorsetshire village-house, has con- 
cluded a grand engagement with Mr. Nixon, of Niblo’s Garden, for a “‘ season” 
of two hundred nights. This is discounting the future with a magnificent con- 
fidence not unworthy of Noah himself, who built his ark by faith under months 
of blue sky, and without so much as a barometer to plead for his sanity. Two 
hundred nights of “ Metamora” and “Spartacus!” Two hundred nights of 
Hamlet & la Heenan, and Rolla a4 la Morrissey! To the ancient and legitimate 
mind, what more overwhelming idea could be offered? 

However, let me say in justice to the New York public, that these two hun- 
dred nights are not reserved for its own particular delectation. They are to be 
divided with the “ provinces,” not of Her Britannic Majesty, but of the great 
republic. On the 17th of August, to wit on Friday next, the season of New 
York will begin ; but from New York, as from a central heaven, the great tragic 
sun will shed his far-darting beams North, West, and South. I don’t believe he 
will illuminate the East, because the Athenians prefer darkness to light, and 
have never done more than scanty justice to his strenuous school of dramatic 
art. Still the Athenians have taken to muscular Christianity of late rather ar- 
dently. That apostle of avoirdupois, Dr. Winship, who thinks life wasted unless 
at each day’s dawn he finds himself able to lift ten pounds more than he could 
the day before, is in huge favour now at Cambridge and Boston. The rowing 
men have the tide with them at the University, and the merchants make a ring 
daily at noon in the Exchange for a friendly set-to with the gloves between 
eminent clergymen and distinguished bankers. In this changed aspect of the 
popular fancy, it is quite possible that the muscular drama may find itself sud- 
denly dear to the Bostonian heart. In that case it would be not only a pro- 
phet’s work but a work of profit also for the illustrious Forrest to tempt the 
sounding boards of Bronchitis-ville. His lungs and larynx are more than a match 
for their wildest east-winds ; and when the Bostonians do lose their wits it is 
simply fair to say that they always throw their money after their brains. 

I hope therefore for his own sake, and for everybody's sake, that Mr. Nixon 
will give some handsome share of his two hundred nights of Forrest to the 
Bostonians. 

Meanwhile, before we lose the tragedian of Niblo’s, the Winter Garden will 
give us Miss Charlotte Cushman. Miss Cushman has come back to us from 
Rome and its artistic delights, with youth renewed like the eagles, an escaped 
Zenobia not to be dragged at any chariot-wheels. What more then can critics 
ask, even after this long and languid Lent of pantomimes, Zoyaras, Ravels, 
and Colleen Bawns, than such a battle-royal of the old school as now ap- 
proaches ? , 

In the most ordinary times, and under the most commonplace conditions, the 
simultaneous appearance on the New York boards of Edwin Forrest and of 
Charlotte Cushman, “ especially Charlotte Cashman,” would offer large vistas 
of dramatic pleasure. To the general public it is like passing from the 
City Hall Square into the Central Park. As for the special critic his feelings in 
the prospect can only be feebly imaged forth by the’ emotions of a Majendie 








transported from the torture of toads, and the vivisection of tom-cats, to the 
anatomy of archangels. 

How much then may we not all expect from this brilliant dramatic revival, 
taking place at the very outset of the new social season of New York life, and 
at the moment when all the world will be thronging the streets of the metropol- 
is, to rejoice over Lord Renfrew and his attendant train of Dakes and Earls? 

In all seriousness, the hopes of the coming theatrical campaign are more en- 
livening than the most sanguine optimist could have ventured to entertain under 
the pressure of the last few months, with their monotony of mediocrities, and 
their unredeemed desert of spectacular triviality. I hail the change with feel- 


ings too deep for words. HAMILTON. 
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Iapprove of moonlight. It must be admitted that the man without wife or 
other female acquaintances, is disposed to wax melancholy in the beams of the 
changeable planet, and will often hustle himself to his nightly rest before his 
time, in order to escape from the memories which flock around him in the pale 
shining of the moon. But who cares for the bachelor? His state, however 
dreary, shall not interfere with our enjoyment. I repeat, I approve of moon- 
light. I give my vote in favour of excursions upon smooth waters. I pronounce 
a eulogy upon out-door music. A dance at night beneath the summer sky is a 
good thing. Love is eternal and ever young. 

All of these delights did they possess who accompanied the Mendelsshon 
Union up the Hudson, on the evening of Monday, the sixth of this August month. 
At five of the clock, a capacious barge and an energetic tug left the city, bearing 
a company numbering about two hundred and fifty of the sons and daughters of 
song. The aggregate loveliness of the daughters was something wonderful. IfI 
allowed myself to give words to my emotions on this point, I should fall under 
the imputation of lunacy at once. So, witha sigh, I refrain. Everybody knows 
what the Hudson is ; all have sailed up the noble river when the shadows fall 
long among the trees, heavy from the Palisades—when the slanting sunbeams 
tremble on the spires and higher roofs of the villages along its eastern bank— 
when the delicious softness of the twilight throws over all things its dreamy at- 
mosphere of beauty. In an hour upon the bosom of this stream, at such atime, a 
store of golden reminiscence may be gathered, reminiscence which shall cheer 
many a dark and stormy night. Thisis about the proper thing to say, is it not? 

The first part of the excursion was like most excursions where so 
many of the party are women, and mutual friends at that. Susan had 
such a time getting ready! She thought she really should have to give up 
coming. Then Mary hada shocking headache all day long, and this threatened 
to keep from us the light of her countenance. Bella took a wrong stage, and 
the stage got itself into a snarl with other stages, and it seemed asif they never 
could move on. Thus they chatter, with much verbal italicizing, scattering 
kisses among their own sex with the recklessness peculiar to the American 
maiden. The men ramble aimlessly about, as men always will, walking two or 
three times around the boats, peering into every corner, and making topographi- 
cal notes. Then all gather together and sing. 

Mr. Bergé, the organist of the Church of St. Francis Xavier, played the ac- 
companiments on a grand piano, and Mr. Morgan conducted. Selections from 
Mendelssohn’s “ Athalie,” Beethoven’s “ Ruin of Athens,” Wallace's “ Lurline,” 
Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater,” from Donizetti, Verdi, and other composers, were 
sung by Mesdames Bergé, Colletti, and Chomé, Misses Francis and Merrill, 
Messrs. Colletti, Werneke, Brookhouse, Bowler, Seymour, Moulton Camp and 
many others, together witha full chorus. I surely need not attempt to criticise 
or to give more particularly the details of this most delightful concert. All 
sang con amore, and with an expression never heard within four walls. 
While the music was going on the twilight deepened into night, and the moon 
appeared. The barge and the tug were freighted with unspoken sentiment, 
and who knows what armour the arrows of Cupid that evening pierced? Love 
and the night air produce hunger, and there was a collation for all, which I 
may say all took advantage of. Then the quadrille band attuned its instruments, 
and there was dancing, promenading, subdued conversation, and a general tran- 
= joys Upon the bank of the river, those who sat beneath their vines and 

g trees, or who waked from their early slumbers must have shared the plea- 
sure of the voyagers asthe music floated up to them on the breeze. It was 
nearly two hours after midnight when the party once more set foot on Manhat- 
tan, and with enlivening taix, and frequently renewed “ good nights,” scat- 
tered themselves over the city. For six months we will look back to this 
= with fresh delight, and then for six months we will eed ay 
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Our Canadian friends have had to succumb once more to the skill of 
American Cricketers. They were beaten at Hoboken this week after a 
well contested game.————The (rreat Fastern has made a pleasant trip 
to Annapolis, She made nearly 14 nautical miles an hour, withio half a 
mile of the speed she was built to attain, notwithstanding the foulness of 
her bottom. An International Cricket Match has been determined 
upon between Eleven of the Philadelphia American Cricketers and Eleven 
native Canadians—the first match is to be played in Canada next year, 
and the return match in Philadelphia. The game is progressing in favour. 
——-The Court Journal states that ‘* The presentation of Dr. Augustus Raw- 
lings at the Queen’s Levee, on the 24th of April, was caused by false re- 
presentations as to his nationality made to the United States Minister, 
and is to be considered null, and as not having taken place.”—-——-A 
Belgian paper has a letter, stating that General Lamoriciere’continues to 
have much trouble with his Irish brigade ; that he has lately been obliged 
to send away 100 more of them; and that he has even shot several. 
The first of several new mail steamers intended to run be- 
tween Holyhead and Kingstown has made a trial trip, during which in a 
rough sea and an adverse wind, she steamed within a small fraction of 20 
miles an hour. She is an iron steamer 2,000 tons burden, and about the 
same length as the Himalaya, 350 feet, and 35 feet in breadth. In pro- 
portioa to her length she is, therefore, very narrow, and her lines 
forward are exceedingly sharp. The Honourable Mr. Young, is, 
it is said, to be appointed Chief Justice of Nova Scotia————— 
The issue of the new bronze coinage in England is expected to take 
place towards the end of September.——-——-Mrs. Austia is engaged in 
preparing for the press a collection of her deceased husband's lectures 
and papers. The report of the Royal Commission for the selection 
of new sites for London Law Courts, adopts the Attorney-General’s sug- 
gestion, for appropriating the space between Carey Street and the Strand. 
The fourteen courts would be built contiguously. The scheme is sup- 
ported by the Lord Chancellor and all the Jadges————-According to 
the Observer, the prorogation of Parliament will take place about the 
third week in August.————Lord Palmerston has presented £50 as his 
donation to the National Rifle Association.— A very interesting 
paper has just been published by Prof. Christison, in reference to the 
capture of whales by means of poison, the agent being prussic acid. The 
experiments already made tend to convince the learned Professor that 
success will be established in this method of capturiog the whale. 
Mr. Train hae commenced his horse railway from Woodside Ferry to 
Birkenhead Park, and it is expected to be ready for traffic in September. 
Horse railways, or tramways as they are called there, are a revival in Eng- 
land, and novel in so far as paszenger traffic is concerned, 

The trial of Mr. Leatham, under the Corrupt Practices Prevention Act, 
took place ar York Assizes, on the 19th. The circumstances of the case 
are too well known to require recapitulation, as they arose out of the last 
election for Wakefield, when Mr. Leatham was elected, but subsequently 
unseated by a Committee. The Jury, a special one, returned a verdict of 
Guilty. Seven other cases—three against Mr. Leatham’s political friends 
and four against his late antagonist, Mr. Charlesworth, and other friends 
—are yet to come on. Lord John Russell’s “ Poor Little Bill ”’ 
was rather acostly crotchet. A newspaper paragraph informs the pub- 
lic that “ A returo has been laid on the table of the House of Commons 
containing particulars of a payment of £3608 to Messrs. Baxter & Co., 
for services connected with the preparation of the Reform Bill, now 
withdrawn ; 74 per cent is deducted in lieu of taxation.”’————_-M, Jules 
Favre, the distinguished French advocate, was examined as a witness in 
the Court of Probate, upon technical points in the French law relating 
to wills. The expectation that M. Berryer would come to England is to be 
disappointed ; preparations had been made to give him a w:lcome by the 
English bar. The tallest man in France has just expired, near 
Rouen, at the age of seventy-one, being M. Charles Gruel d’Indreville, of 
Nesle, Normandy, who founded, and for many years carried on some very 
extensive glass works at that place. His stature was nearly 7/t. Gin. 
English, and his body was stout in proportion. In early life he entered 
the Imperial army as a private soldier, but soon gained the rank of sub- 
lieutenant. He was present in the battles of Wagram and Moscow.—-——- 














Mr. Morphy is expected to visit New York next week. Preparations for 
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fle elegy oem the Chess Clubs are in The than- 
1 of evening was a rare and beaatiful sight. For more 
than two hours the northwestern horizon was lit up with most brilliant 
flasties of , 80 incessant that at one time over one hundred dis- 
charges -@ minute were counted.———A letter from Gotha states 
that .it. has been decided, at the Duke of Saxe-Coburg’s, to send 
expedition to Africa, to ascertain with certainty the fate of Dr. Vogel, 
traveller. Baron Steuglin, of Wurtemberg, will undertake the voyage. 
committee has been formed, under the lentship of the Duke, to 
make an appeal to the public for the fands n to cover the expen- 
ses of the mission, w are estimated at 10, thalers. 
Ault bas been brought against the owners of the Great Eastern for an 
infringement of an Ameriean patent in the combined use of the side-wheel 
screw as the motive power. The are laid at $50,000. 
Tribune estimates that the crop of Indian Corn cannot fall much short 
900,000,000 bushels, of Wheat 160,000,000, and of Oats 180,000,000 ; 
that the United States have quite 30,000,000 bushels of wheat to spare 
he Tbulonnais says that on the occasion 
of the visit of the Emperor and Empress to Toulon, their Majesties will 
entertained with an artificial volcanic eruption, and that an immense 
of useless rockets, &c., lying in the areenal—the accumulation of 
@ ceatury—will be burat up to lend reality to the scene.———— 
We t to notice that the popular Enoginner-in-Chief of the Central 
Park, Mr. Olmsted, bas met with a serious accident. His horse took fright, 
threw him, and a broken leg is the unfortunate result————The 7ri- 
dune talks plainly of the Aldermen who voted $105,000 for the Japanese 
Of one of them, whom the Tribune helped to elect, they say, “ He 
e reputation of an honcst man before; now he has the reputation 
jeving Alderman, and a deeper stigma we cannot conceive.” The 
thieving” is neither English nor Websterian, but it is not without 
ficance nevertheless. ———- Mies Florence Nightingale has lately ad- 
a letter to Lord Shaftesbury, the President of the Sani Section 
of the Iaternational Congress, making suggestions as to the action of the 
on certain important topics. A new theory on electricity is 
get forth by aresident of Newark,N.J. He alleges that lightning does not 
f from the clouds, but ascends from the earth, and that therefore 
tning rods as at mt constructed are of no value. Be this theory 
az it may, the individaal who propounds it has distinguished himself in 
the practical walks of mechanical science. 
———j 


BRITANNIA’S NEW BULWARKS. 


There is no part of war to which the English give less attention than 
that which is purely defensive. It sounds odd for a peaceful nation, ae 
we think ourselves, and it shows what a difference there is between war 
at a distance and in our own borders. Rifles and bayonets, balls and 
shells, speak for themselves. They are instruments of destruction. Not 
80 grass mounds, and the labyrinths of parapet, passage, and dyke which 
‘we see in our works upon fortification, and some few of us have seen in 
solid form. We have, ia fact,a real contempt for them, and even old 
goldiers will sneer at other soldiers for fightiog well behind breastworks 
but not standing their groundinthe open. As ifin the matter of life and 
death, wife and children, country and everything, it was essential that 
‘we should eschew common sense and run every possible risk! Even the 
heroes of mythology had shields and other defensive armour, besides walls 
to fly to. Bat England thinks her own salt dyke enough for all purposes. 
Britannia is but a foolish creature, and sits, like Narcissus, forgetting 
herself, and gazing at her image in thedeep. It was not always so, even 
in this island. Our forefathers, from the Celt to the Norman, scarped 
every hill, dyked every plain, mounded every bit of vantage ground, and 
left a “ moated grange” on every bank and shore. They converted pro- 
montories into islands, and awed towns with frowning fortresses. The 
Romans were a nation of engineers, and conquered the world with the 
Stake and the spade, the beam and the chain. Casar was the best “ navvy’’ 
of his age, and bas left his mark upon mother earth in a hundred places. 
It is a mere superstition that, because we are islanders, therefore we can 
leave fortifications to Frenchmen and Germans. They are the regular and 
papoiated means for enabling a few to do the work of many, skill to do 
duty for strength, and men unaccustomed to war, or unequal to its hard 
ships, to count for thorough soldiers and seasoned veterans. Of course, 
ramparts will not dispense with armies, nor batteries work without artil- 
lerymen. The material will not supersede the men ; it will only econo- 
mize them. There can be no other rule in these-matters than the general 
experience of mankind ; and, though it is possible that foreign Govern- 
ments may have added fortress to fortress in a vain rivalry, as there is 
exaggeration in all things, still, the abuse is no argument against the 
just and necessary use. 

The House of Commons has demanded a whole week to consider the 
Resolution before it, but that must be considered rather as a legislative 
solemnity than necessary for any usefal purpose. The £2,000,000 asked 
in the first instance only commits us, it appears, to an expenditure of 
£6 000,000, leaving the remainder of works proposed for future conside- 
ration, All that is now proposed is simply to bring the existing de- 
fences up to the existing state of offensive warfare. It is assumed that 
our dockyards, arsenals, and chief harbours on the south-eastern coast 
must be enfficiently fortified, whatever else is added to the system of de- 
fences. There will always be several reasons for assailing them, or 
rather, in any scheme of invasion, the enemy will attack them as a matter 
of course. He will do so simply to possess or to destroy them, and also 
to make a diversion from the capital, if that is the chief object of his at- 
tack, The only noticeable addition to the existiag system is ove which 
even Mr. Bright must acknowledge indicates a desire to dispense with 
fortifications, It is for this purpose that the commission propose to sta- 
tion our great arsenals ia Cannock-chase, a month’s marching and fight- 

ing away from every possible invader, instead of leaving it at Woolwich, 
where it would be necessary to fortify it. But our coa:t dockyards and 
arsenals are assailable both by sea and by land, and must therefore be 
fortified both seaward and landward. The enemy once landed, an arsenal 
in his vicinity well fortified landward would necess tate a division of his 
army, even though it were occupied by a comparatively small force. On 
the contrary, if that arsenal were not so fortified, we should either have 
to abandon it, or lose the use of a large force employed in its protection. 

All the common sense of the question, and all the ordinary views that 
regulate our conduct in public or private life, are ia favour of doing at 
least as much as is proposed—whether more or not may be a matter for 
new and original consideration. It will probably be argued that we are 
spending too much already; that with so large an army and navy we 
cannot want fortifications ; and that the latter will only entail a fresh 
addition to the army, if not to the navy. On these pointe, however, the 
objection is anticipated. Why is it that we are arming the whole popu- 
‘ation, or-on our way toit? Why is it that we contemplate with mis- 
giving the continual absence of 80,000 soldiers in India? The plain 
answer is, tbat in a country where man is more precious than anywhere 
else in the world, where he arms only at his pleasure, aad must be bribed 
high, we have little else than men to defend us. We do not husband our 
small stock by the arts of material defence. Though the best engineers 

im the world, we do not give our men the bevefit of our superiority. No- 
where is man so dear, nowhere is earthwork so cheap ; nowhere is there 
£0 small an army, nowbere co many miles of railway. It is granted that 
fortifications involve fighting men, but the want of fortifications will in- 
volve the need of many more, even if we are able to obtain them when 
we want them most. The Horse Guards, indeed, tell us that if this 
scheme is carried out we shall require an increase, if not of the whole 
army, at least of the Artillery ; and they deny that new hands can be 
taught artillery practice ina month. The Horse Guards, of course, stand 
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Rifle Volanteers? What is it but the application of the social principles 
of neighbourly and friendly trust, loyalty, and love that has suddenly 
inspired the youth of so many different localities with the spirit of pa- 
triotic emulation, and suddenly shaken them out of indolent and luxuri- 
ous habits, and made drilling and marching on cold and rainy days mat- 
ter of generous boast? Is any man eo stupid as not to discern the magic 
power of fellowship and leadership in bringing about such results? Why 
then ehould the one thing needful be omitted in our endeavoure to obtain 


lated and unorganised seamen would in 
cient or reliable as ten crews of 100,4or twenty crews of 50 each, accus- 


Power of impression onthe part of the chief himself, but by the life- 
eon | f that system of personal leadership and personal rule 

t delegation and authority, of which the chief 
this electric power of man over map, and of combina- 
of men with men, in the glorious development of our 


Naval Volunteers ; or why should we idly suppose that a thousand iso- 
e hour of trial be found as effi- 


tomed to act together, and used to the familiar call of mates, masters, 
and captains with whom they bad long served? 

* * * An efficient Naval Reserve, while embodying many of the 
essential features of a volunteer corps, ought to be likewise in every es- 
sential particular a body of marine tallitia ; perhaps it were more cor- 
rect to say that it ought to be moulded on the model of a local militia 
force rather than on that of a voluateer brigade. Officers as well as 
men ought to be taken from the same section of the community, and 
ought.to be known to one another. We speak of course of subordinate 
authorities and commands, not of the general leadership and control, 
which in times of war must necessarily belong to chiefs of peculiar 
training and experience. But as in a regiment of land militia most of 
the officers are chosen from the locality whence the rank and file are 
drawn, so it is, we believe, essential that in the Marine Reserve com- 
missions, conferring appropriate rank, should be conferred on eultuble 
individuals in the various degrees of eubordinated authority, on the men 
who are known to the crews sailing out of a given port. We have not 
a doubt that the attainment of such a recognised sfatus and rank by the 
Masters of our Mercantile Marine would be for them an object of general 
ambition, and that it would have the effect of promoting enlistment at a 
far more rapid pace than that which we hitherto have seen. We under- 
stand that a movement has ry 4 been originated with a view of de- 
veloping the ideas and wishes of vhe invaluable class in question ; and 
ere long, if we are rightly informed, the Admiralty will be called upon 
to accept or reject their services as component elements of the force that 
Department is endeavouring to raise. Profound as our faith is in the 
mesmeric efficacy of routine, we can hardly believe it possible that the 
ny should hesitate to close with such an offer if made.—Daily 
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Lorp Etprstnstoxe, G.C.B.—In London, Lord Elphinstone, late Go- 
veroor of Bombay. When Lord Elphinstone left Bombay in the middle 
of May last for home it was thought he bad quite recovered from the 
fever and relapse he bad in the early part of the year, for by resorting to 
the hills he seemed to have thoroughly re-established his health. Before 
leaving Bombay he was able to take riding exercise, and fully competent 
to attend to matters of business. His lordship had not reached his 54th 
year, as he was born on the 23rd of June, 1807. He was the only son of 
Jobn, 12th Baron Elphinstone, by Janet, youngest daughter of Mr. Cor- 
nelius Elliott, of Woollee, Roxburghshire, and widow of Sir John Gibson 
Carmichael, Bart. When he had barely entered his seventh year he suc- 
ceeded bis father in the ancient Scottish barony. When he had at- 
tained the customary age he entered the army as a cornet and sub- 
lieutenant in the Horse Guards, and ia December, 1832, was gazetted as 
captain. A few years after that step in the service he relinquished the 
profession of arms to take upon himself the onerous duties of Governor 
of the Madras Presidency. In October, 1853, he was selected as succes- 
sor to Viscount Falkland as Governor of Bombay. On the 14th of April 
last year Lord Elphinstone, as Govervor of Bombay, had the honour of 
being included with the Governor General (Lord Canning), Sir J. L. M. 
Lawrence, Sir R. N. C. Hamilton, Mr. Frere, and Mr. R. Montgomery, in 
the unanimous thanks of the parliament “ for the ability with which 
they have severally emp!oyed the resources at their disposal for the re- 
establishment of peace in her Majesty's Indian dominions. In the early 
part of last year he was nominated a Grand Cross of the civil division of 
the Order of the Bath, and as a mark of her Majesty’s especial favour 
was created (12th May) a peer of the United Kingdom by the name, 
style, and title of Baron Elphinstone of Elphinstone, in the county of 
Stirling. His lordship was unmarried, and by his death the Scottish 
barony descends to his cousin, Mr. John Elphinstone Fleeming, eldest son 
of the late Admiral the Hon. Charles Elphinstone Fleeming, son of the 
eleventh baron, born 1819, and formerly captain in the 17th Lancers. 


Lorp Sanpys.—-Lieut.-General Lord Sandys, Colonel of the Scots Greys, 
died on the 16th inst., at his seat, Ombersley Court, Worcestershire. 
This distinguished officer accompanied the 10th Hussars to the Peninsula 
in 1812, and was present in the action of Morales, and battles of Vittoria 
and Pampeluna. He served also in the campaign of 1815, as an aide-de- 
camp to the Duke of Wellington, and was present at the battle of Water- 
loo. He has received the silver war medal with one clasp for Vittoria, 
Lord Sandys was in his 62nd year. He entered the army in 1809, and 
rose gradually, becoming lieut.-general in 1854, and full colonel in 1858. 


Sre Wiiu1aM Horyve.—Oar obituury of Saturday last contained the 
name of a gentleman, which, though now comparativ-ly forgotten, was 
once familiar to the ear of the public as well as to the legal profession, 
when he was Attorney-General, and M.P. for Marylebone—Sir William 
Horne, who died in London, at the age of 87. The deceased was the son 
of humble, but respectable parents, and was born in 1773 or 1774. He 
was called to the bar at Lincoln’s inn in 1798, became a King’s Counsel 
in 1818, and was Attorney General to Queen Adelaide for a short time 
in 1830. In 1831 he entered Parliament as M. P. for the borough of New- 
ton, and was one of the first representatives chosen by the electors of 
Marylebone, when that parish became an electoral constituency after the 
passing of the Reform Bill. He was Solicitor General under Ear! Grey’s 
Ministry, and succeeded Lord Denman as Attorney General in 1832. This 
he resigned in 1834, declining a seat on the bench as one of the Barons 
of the Exchequer, and gave place to the present Lord Campbell. Event- 
ua'ly he was appointed to a Mastership in Chancery, but resigned that 
office in 1853. The deceased knight, who was a bencher of Lincoln’s-ion, 
married in in 1800 Miss Hesse, by whom (who died in 1849) he has left a 
numerous family. 

At Oakland, California, in the 59th year of his age, Nathaniel Chater, of Lon- 
don, for many years resident in New York.—At Brussels, Edward H. Lloyd 
Williams, Esq., of Gwernant Park, Carmarthenshire.—In London, George Soane, 
A.B.—In London, Capt. Harry Eyres, C.B., of Knockwood Park, Tenterden, 
Kent.—In London, Major Frederick Hammers'ey, late of the King’s Dragoon 
Guards.—W. Frederick Schreiber, Esq., of the Rouod-wood, near Ipswich, and 
formerly of the 11th Light Dragoons.—At Bedford, Capt. W. Jones, late of the 
8th Hussars.—In London, Capt. Joseph Philips, late 12th Royal Lancers.—At 
Barrackpore, Bengal, E. I., Capt. Allan McDonald, Paymaster Ist Battalion 
H.M.’s 6th Ft.—At Green Park, Bath, Lieut.-General Wemyas, C.B., Col. H.M.’s 
17th Ft.—On board the steamer Kangaroo, near Liverpool, Mr. Joseph C. 
Wells, architect of this city. Mr. Wells was for some years an active and useful 
member of the St. (ieorge’s Society, of which he was Vice-President quite re- 





up, as professional soldiers, for the highest staudard of efficiency. Buta 
man may work a gun with much effect, though another may do it with 
more effect, acd be may do good service when associated with men of 
longer training. In the case of an invasion we must be content with a 
minor ecale of efficiency. As to the army, it is evident that the impor- 
tant points of t! e country must be defended, but, unlese the fortifications 
be very ill-planned indeed, they will require a much smaller force to 
man them than an unfortified or ill-fortified position.— Times. 
—_—_ 
NAVAL VOLUNTEERS. 

* * *© Sailors—though Lords of the Admiralty don’t know it—are oa- 
pable of being attracted, attached, influenced, and wrought through the 
medium of their associations, recollections, hopes, aud other feelings, 
pretty much as landsmen are. If the greatest soldier of our fathers’ time, 


reckless and merciless as he was in throwing away the lives of his men, 


was adored by them to the last, it was because he made them feel that 
he was sincere when be ra'd that he considered the morale of an army 


compared to the matériel was in the proportion of three to one. The eol- 
diers of Napoleon were not more sincere in the incense they offered to his 


4) popularity than he was in the sacrifices he daily offered to pro- 


pitiate their confidence and good will. It was much the same with Nel- 


son, and witb almost every great commander whose exploits are iden 


centiy. —_——- 
AVY ofutnients. 


Col. Anthony Coningham Sterling to be a K.C.B.—T. W. C. Murdoch and 
Stephen Walcott, Esqs.,to be H.M. Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners. 


Arnty. 


National DeFrence.—The following copy of a minute by the Defence 
Committee, relative to the report of the Royal Commissioners for Na- 
tional Defence, was published on the 23rd ult. 
Horse Guards, April 9, 1860. 
“The Defence Committee have, at successive meetings, had uuder con- 
sideration the very abie and valuable report of the Royal Commissioners 
on National Defence, submitted to them by the Secretary of State for 
War. They have had the advantage of the presence at their delibera- 
tions of Major-General Sir Harry Jones, the President of the Royal Com- 
mission, who is also a member of this committee, and have further been 
assisted by their secretary, Major Jervois, who has acted as secretary to 
tbat commission, These officers, though taking no part in this report, 
have been enabled to enter fully into details with reference to the report 
ander consideration, and their presence has given rise to valuuble and 
interesting discussion and elucidation. 
* The committee accept the arguments of the commissioners ia favour 
of furtifications for the defence of the arsenals and dockyards of the 








tified with the lasting fame of his country, And how was all this ac 
complished ? 





Emphatically by personal influence ; not merely the indi- 











kiogdom, which arguments the committee consider to be most convincing 


“ Persuaded that it is for the true interests of this country to chee 
the alarms, caused us A aga of invasion, which from time ro Waauee 


possession of the public mind, and that this can only be effec ) 
placing the defences of the k fspen anth & footing as to ~ 
curity from attack, the committee have at satisfaction 


in giv a 

hearty support to the projects of the commissioners, and in boning eir - 
unanimous testimony to the ability and scientific knowledge displayed 
in the consideration of the various measures suggested by them for the 
defence of the dockyards and arsenals, both by sea and land. Though 
possessing a general knowledge of most of the localities, the committee 
bave not, like the commissioners, bad the advantage of a minute recon- 
naiesance of the ground in the neighbourhood of those places ; they there- 
fore do not enter into the reasons, so clearly given by the commissioners, 
for recommending each project in detail, but content themselves with an 
arene af Ore Pawel seeceral a4 the sropenel works of defence, 
which, on the whole, they do not consider to be more than sufficient fi 
the objects to be attained. vont 
“ With respect to the garrisons for the works, it appears to the com- 
mittee, that when the extent of the defences already constructed and in 
progress, as well as of those now proposed, and the number of guns to he 
placed in battery, are taken into consideration, the men assigned by the 
commissioners as the fall complement required for the fortifications is 
certainly not over estimated. 
“Thus, the committee concur with the Royal Commission to the full 
extent of their propositions, both as regards works, and the number of 
men necessary to garrison them ; but they are of opinion that, of the 
whole force required, a larger proportion of the well trained troops of the 
army will be necessary than appears to be contemplated by the commis- 
sioners. Believing that the report of the Royal Commission will tend to 
create an impression that the defence of the dockyards, when fortified, 
will be provided for to so great an extent by the irregular forces, that 
the standing army will not be trenched upon to a degree worthy of men- 
tion, the committee consider it their duty to express their opinion that, 
in order to inspire that confidence which is necessary in the defence of 
such important works, the proportion of regular troops will be so con- 
siderable that it must be taken into account. Certainly, a large propor- 
tion of well-trained artillerymen will be essential, more especially on 
those sea batteries which are intended to oppose ships—a service requirg 
ing that the guns should be worked with great rapidity and accuracy. 

“ Tt being, therefore, the opinion of the committee that a considerable 
proportion of regular troops should be allotted to the defence of the fort- 
tifications in the event of a war, it is their duty to state, that this portion 
cannot be supplied from a regular army of the present strength ; an in- 
crease to it would, therefore, then become neceseary to afford the num- 
bers requisite for the defence of the kingdom at large, including the 
defensive works. It is not, however, submitted that such an increase 
would be consequent upon the construction of the works now under con- 
sideration ; on the contrary, it would be required to a very much greater 
extent, if these works were not carried into execution ; and it is essential 
in order to complete the defensive system of the country. 

“ Measures are being taken to increase the Channel Fleet, and the 
public mind is satisfied that this, the first line of defence, is being put 
into an efficient state ; and, doubtless, it will be equally satisfied that the 
fortifications proposed by the commissioners will, if efficiently garrisoned, 
place the arsenals and dockyards beyond the reach of sudden destruction 
by a hostile force, either by land or sea. Farther, if the regular force of 
the country were brought up to the required strength, a like confidence 
would be felt in our ability to meet an enemy who may have succeeded 
in effecting a landing in force upon our shores. 

“ Seeing the altered circumstances produced by the introduction of 
steam, which has necessitated a larger military organisation than has 
hitherto existed in this country, the committee consider that they would 
be shrinking from their duty if they did not bring forward on the present 
occasion their opinion as to the insufficiency of the present strength of the 
regular army, and they trust that it will be admitted to be wise and pra- 
dent to place it on a scale corresponding to that of the other branches of 
defence ; for it can never be forgotten that, however essential and valu- 
able the militia and volunteers may be, they can only be treated as 
reserves and auxiliaries to meet great emergencies which may arise. 
“The committee cannot conclude these observations without drawing 
attention to a subject which was not included in the instructions of the 
commissioners. They advert to the possession of the Channel Islands, 
and the seas surrounding them, as a naval station, which they consider 
to be so material to the command of the British Channel as to form an 
important element in any general system of defence for the United 
Kingdom. 

“They would further urge the absolute necessity for the establishment 
of one or more central depots, as alluded to in paragraph 157, page 52, 
of the report, which are, in their opinion, essential for the security of the 
vast amount of military stores and material now concentrated at Wool- 
wich. (Signed) George; R.S. Dundas, Vice-Admiral ; Richard Airey, 
Q. M. General ; J. Blomfield, Major-General ; Charles Bingham, D.A.G. 
Royal Artillery ; J. W. Gordon, Colonel D. A. G., R. E. 

“ Having sigoed the minute of the defence committee on the general 
acceptance of the report of the Royal Commissioners on nationol de- 
fences, we feel it our duty, with the consent of his royal highness the 
president, and the other bers of the ittee, to record our dissent 
from the opinion expressed in paragraph 38 of that report, that pre- 
viously untrained men can be taught the ordinary duties required for 
the service of heavy artillery in about a month. 

“J. BLomrieLp, Maj.-Genl., Inspector-Gen. of Artillery. 
“Cuartes Bincuam, D. A. G., Royal Artillery.” 





Lorp Crype’s Receptioy.—It is the fate of m@n in Lord Clyde’s posi- 
tion, that however ardently they may seek for retirement, the desired 
boon is almost unattainable. The gallant veteran, we are told, feels 
deeply the necessity of immunity from the excitemeat of public mani- 
festations, but it would seem that the generous enthusiasm of his brethren 
in arms cannot be controlled by the intimation to this effect, which has 
appeared in a well-known military organ. The members of the United 
Service Club have determined upon giving bim a dinner, which will pro- 
bably take place immediately after his lordship’s return from the Isle of 
Wight, whither he proceeds on a short visit to her Majesty. The Duke 
of Cambridge will, it is expected, preside at the banquet. Other bodies 
will, no doubt, deem it right to pay a similar compliment to the old 
campaigner, but we trust that this form of here worship will not, for the 
present, be carried to an extent which will be inconvenient to its object. 
—Manchester Guardian. 


The volunteers—artillery, cavalry, and infantry—wearing the uniform 
of their respective corps, can enter all garrisons, and fortifications, and 
barracks in the United Kingdom, without any other sanction whatever, 
according to the Army Regulations Memorandum, Geo. III., 1804.—— 
The Army and Navy Gazette hears that at the last examination of candi- 
dates for direct commissions at Chelsea, out of 403 candidates, only about 
60 were found to fulfil the requirements of the examiners.——“ A Staff- 
officer’ proposes a circular railway for the metropolis, forming a com- 
plete cordon round it, at an average distance of fifteen miles from its cen- 
tre, and he gives two reasons in support of his proposition. 1. “Such a 
railway, with its electric telegraph, would permit an overwhelming num- 
ber of men and guns being concentrated at any given point in an incre- 
dibly chort space of time.” 2. “During peace such a railway would be 
available for purposes of traffic.” Moreover, by uniting the suburban 
districts, London’s over-crowded streets would be relieved of much of 
their carriage ‘raffic. A parliamentary return shows that within a cir- 
cle of 20 miles radius, the General Post office being the centre, there are 
234 companies of enrolled volunteer riflemen, with a maximum strength 
of 23,665, a minimum etrength of 14,170, and a mean strength of 18,918. 
The approximate numerical strength of the volunteer artillerymen in the 
counties of Kent, Devon and Hants, amount to 33 companies, with the 
mean strength of 2,235. Of rifles in the same counties, the companies are 
113, and the mean strength 9,696. 

War-Orrice, Jury 24.—11th Lt Drags: Lt McLoughlin per to res Adjcy. 
16th: Lt Morrison to be Adjt, v Cowtan, who res Adjtcy only. 17th Ft: Serit- 
Maj Emmett to be En. 18th: Capt Baird, 4ist, to be Capt, v Haydock, ex. 21st: 
En Ralston to be Lt, vy O'Connell, ret. 25th: Capt St. Leger, 80:h, to be Capt, 
v Wilkinson, who ex. 40th: Assist-Surg Scott, Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Miaes, 
dec. 4ist: Capt Haydock, 18th Ft, to be Capt, v Baird, who ex. 44th: En 
Feilden, fm 42d, to be Lt, v McInnis, who ret. 54th: Surg Poole, Staff, to be 
Surg. 64th: En W J Voules to be Lt, v Fennessy, dec; =e O'Dell to be En. 
76th: Bvt-maj Dennis to be Maj, v Byt-Lt-Col Fenwick, dec; ae to yo >] 
En ope to be Lt. -. Ea bry Le = 4 v Cushonrm, oes ome 
Depot of Good —Lt Timbrel), Paymr, on b- ‘ % 
Royal Ctiktary College. ape William Thomas ‘Exbam osbery, fm 77th Ft, 
to be Capt of a Company of Gentlemen Cadets, vy Capt William Patterson, ap- 
pointed Instructor of M ilitary Drawing, v Lt Fry, 86th Ft, who has resigned that 
appointment. Hospital Staff—Surg-Maj Maitland, MD, who ret on h-p, to have 
the hon rank of Dep Inspec-Gen of Hosps; Surg Dowding, 54th Ft, to be Sarg; 
Assist-Surg Taffnell to Surg, Supern to the Estab; Assist-Surg Gibson, MB, 
13th Lt Drags, to be Assist Surg. Brevet—Col Crawford, Ri Artil, to have 
temp rank of Brig-Gen, while in command of a Brigade. Several p 








j and conclusive. 


in the Indian army are also gazetted. 
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New Books. 


If men sometimes read to be quiet, they must, more often, be quiet to 
read. Accordingly, a high state of political excitement is not favourable 
to literature, and a Presidential campaign measures supply and demand 
in the Book market. Publishers are chary of taking anything new, and 
what they have in hand is kept back till the autumn. When the old 
leaves fall the new leaves will rustle, and we may calculate on a fall 
stock of winter reading, as certainly as we know the election will be 
over in November. Among the good things in store we hear of isa 
yolume of travels by M. du Chaillu, the African traveller, and the only 
white man who has ever penetrated that belt of inhospitable country, 
ander the Equator, marked upon the map as “ The Unexplored Region 77 
the only white man who has ever killed—indeed the only white man who 
has ever seen alive—a gorilla, the gigentic ape of which fabulous stories 
have long been told and believed, till M. du Chailla comes to set them 
right. Other creatures, and many birds, hitherto altogether unknown, he 
also brought home with him. Our readers, perhaps, may remember his 
remarkable collection, exhibited here last winter. He has stories to tell 
both of animals and men ; of desperate fights with gorillas; of witch- 
craft; of cannibalism ; of African kingcraft and priestcraft, the general 
condition of the people, and their handicrafts ; of natural scenery and 
natural productions ; making altogether a volame which promises to be 
more than usually entertaining and instructive. And how refreshing 
and welcome, let us remark in passing, is a book of real travels, where 
the traveller not only saw something which he could not see at home, 
but is able to tell what he had seen. A book of travels that made ite 
mark fifty years ago is good reading to this day, for men then visited 
other lands in the pursuit of knowledge. Who, fifty years hence, will 
seek the author who has not much else to tell than that he found it cold 
driving in Russia after nightfall, but that fortunately he had an extra 
robe in the boot ; or that he saw a beautiful sunset behind a hill on the 
Danube ; or that he drank his last bottle of soda-water before his journey 
was half over in India ; or that the bar-maid he met in England, on the 
2nd of August, 1860, was as arch as arch could be? From such books to 
the books of Livingstone, or Krapf, or any of the men who have encoun- 
tered dangers, overcome obstacles, have known what to see and how to 
tell of it, one turns with a feeling of thankfulness that the world is not 
exhausted. Hunting in the Himalaya, by Dunlop, we presume, from 
the notices we see of it in the English papers, to be a book of this sort. 
We wait to give it a welcome in an American reprint. 

In the absence of new books old ones must be talked about, and no re- 
cent publication is attracting more attention than that of Darwin on 
the Origin of Species. It was discussed at the late meeting of the 
British Association at Oxford, in what seems to have been a very lively 
manner, between Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, and Professor Hux- 
ley. The Bishop asked the Professor if he was satisfied to accept as his 
genealogy a descent from the ape, according to the Darwinic theory ; to 
which the other replied, that “ if it were a matter to me of choice that I 
should accept as my father a person whose vast abilities and large elo- 
quence were devoted to the casting ridicule on the patient and persever- 
ing students of science, and of perversely distorting their reasoning, I 
should perhaps prefer the humble ape.” So, too, the same work is occu- 

pying the attention of American savans in conclave, this week, at New- 
port. Professor Agassiz, in a speech on Monday, addressed himself 
directly to Dr. Darwin’s theory. He showed—or undertook to show, for 
we will not commit ourselves—that the vertebrates are built upon so 
different a plan from any other division of animals, the idea of any suc- 
cessive change from one to another is altogether untenable. It is curious 
to see how great an interest in these purely scientific questions is excited 
among people altogether unscientific. No book has been so much talked 
of this summer, as Darwin’s. 

It is also true, however, that the most captivating of all studies, na- 
tural history, is becoming popular as well as popularised. Such little 
books as Lewes’ Studies of Animal Life, (Harpers) convey easily to the 
general reader a vast deal of information, both entertaining and useful, 
which the scientific man acquires with infinite labour. Mr. Lewes adorns 
his subject with a pleasant style, and leads the unscientific reader, ina 
lively and smiling way, into wonderful regions, hitherto almost for- 
bidden, except to the learned. It is a book to put in one’s pocket on a 
trip to the country,—a book especially to put in the hands of young 
people, in whom it may develope a taste for studies which tend always 
to preserve the simplicity and purity of youth. 

There is no accomplishment so rare as good reading, and not many of 
mere accomplishments in which so much pleasure can be taken and im- 
parted. Music is a good thing ; but cotwithstanding the great labour and 
much time bestowed upon it, how few ever acquire proficiency enough 
to add to their own enjoyment or the enjoyment of others. Rather let 
us say, though it be a heresy, that the piano on the whole is rather an 
instrument of torture to the performer and the hearer, where its use is 
taught, as is usually the case, as a merely fashionable accomplishment, 
to be abandoned so soon as a young woman begins the serious duties of 
life as a wife and moiher. Buta good reader, when that period arrives, 
finds she bas an acquisition of real value, which will go far in the educa- 
tion of young children. Howe’s Junior Ladies’ Reader, published by But- 
ler of Philadelphia, is a book that was needed. Its directions for the 
management of the voice, and its general rules for the acquisition of this 
art are sensible and practical. The volume is filled with a choice selec- 
tion in prose and poetry, unexceptionable in character, and calculated 
to cultivate a pure literary taste in the young. 

In moral progress the present age has little to boast of over ancient 
times. The caustic catire of a Juvenal might be employed with little 
change of language, to scourge the vices and follies of the day. Even 
our material advances which we are accustomed to vaunt, are less tre- 
mendous triumphs than they seem. Until a quarter of a century since, 
in the most forward of European states, travelling was accomplished 
with no greater celerity, and with little more ease than was attained by 
the posts of the Roman Emperors. Even now, in some parts of the great 
European States, and in many portions of this continent inhabited by the 
energetic Anglo Saxon, the mails are neither so regular, so swift, nor so 
sure as even those of Imperial Rome, according to the descrip- 
tion of Gibbon. True, we have realised in the magnificent vistas 
of the Crystal Palace and its rich tributes of the earth’s fulness, that 
which Spencer only imagined ; and we have brilliant promises of a sub- 
stantial realization of the fancifal conception of Shakespeare in the pro- 
bable girdling of the earth by the electric telegraph. But our attempts 
to traverse the air have made no progress. We voyage upon the ocean 
with greater regularity and safety than we did twenty years ago; but 
the heavy waters retard the last almost as much as they did the first 
steamer that crossed the Atlantic. Seemingly the waves defy the in- 
genuity of man to lessen, economically, their resistance to our prows. 
And on land the steam engine ordinarily passes over the ground at a 
speed only five or six times greater than that with which the despatches 
Of Nerva’s subjects were conveyed in the neighbourhood of the seat of 
empire, or those of the subjects of Hadrian traversed the Imperial 
Provinces. Even our great harbours of refuge, examples as they are of 
engineeriog skill and human effort, have only rivalled the Roman works 
at Ostia, which offered so many ages ago a refuge from the dangers of 
an inhospitable coast. It ie unnecessary to refer to the public baths, the 





sewerage and water supply of the imperial city, striving as we are to 
emalate their completeness in our own metropolis. The electric tele- 
graph alone of modern inventions, is the work which defies the past even 
to the most distant rivalry. Other inventions have grown to their 
present condition. The electric telegraph has literally flashed upon 
the world. 

It would be strange, indeed, if such an invention were without histori- 
ans and elucidators. It has already had several, some scientific and 
erudite ; some critical and controversial ; some obscure and incomplete ; 
but none with which we are acquainted is at once so pleasing to the 
general reader and promises so much satisfaction to the man of science 
and the practical mechanic, as the work of Mr. Prescott entitled The His- 
tory, Theory and Practice of the Electric Telegraph, which Messrs. Tickaor & 
Fields, (Boston,) have issued with all the pleasant accessories of a good 
book—fine paper, clear and correct typography, and an ample supply of 
accurate and really illustrative engravings. 

We enjoy the distinction of having been the first nation to put the 
electric telegraph into practical operation. In 1832, Professor Faraday 
had discovered that an electric current or a magnet is able, by indac- 
tion, to develope at a distance ‘electric currents in a conducting wire, 
and in 1838, Professor Wheatstone applied the discovery by establishing a 
line of electric telegraph between London and Birmingham. Six years 
after, France and the United States established lines. In this country, 
now netted with the telegraphic wire, though various influences, climatic 
and others, have caused the English system of telegraphing to be super- 
seded, the batteries of the Englishmen Daniell and Grove still generate 
the galvanic force with which all the American telegraphs are worked. 
And although Morse’s system, which Mr. Prescott is of opinion contains 
very little which can really be claimed as invented by him, has for cer- 
tain reasons displaced Bain’s, which seems to have first put American 
telegraphy upon a sound basis, the latter is admittedly one of the 
simplest, if not the simplest, ever worked ; capable of use under circum- 
stances that would stop the working of any other system, and with 
the aid of recent improvements working twice as fast as the fastest 
American system, and eight times as fast as the ordinary English 
method. 

There are many different systems of telegraphing by electricity, or, to 
write more properly, by galvanism. One was brought out in London 
ten years ago, by which despatches were transmitted in the hand-writing 
of correspondents ; and an Italian is engaged in perfecting an apparatus 
for copying designs by telegraph; a plan which, if he succeeds in his 
endeavours, will enable our illustrated neighbours to form a press asso- 
ciation to obtain the “ latest engravings,’’ as the daily journals obtain 
the latest news. One even more recent than Mr. Prescott’s book is noticed 
in the English prints; but we have not yet seen any particulars of 
the invention. It is the production of a Mr. Allan, and appears in con- 
nection with the prospectus of a new telegraph company which proposes 
to send messages all over the kingdom on the uniform rate plan of the 
British Post-office. It will charge one shilling for twenty words sent any 
distance, and proportionately for longer messages ; a plan which, if car- 
ried out, will make telegraphing less costly in Britain than it is even 
under the economical system adopted in this country. 


Earth, showing therefrom not only the evidences, but also the proofs of 
the dominion of law over the world of life. In thove three lines of life 

e established that the general principle is, to differentiate instinct from 
automatism, and then to differentiate iatelligence from instinct. In man 
himself three distinct instrumental nervous mechanisms exist, and three 
distinct modes of life are perceptible, the automatic, the instinctive, the 
intelligent. They occur in au epochal order, from infancy through child- 
hood to the more perfect state. Such holdiog good for the individual, it 
was then affirmed that it is physiologically impossible to separate the 
individual from the race, and that what holds good for the one holds 
good for the other too; and hence that man is the archetype of society, 
and individual development the model of social progress, and that both 
are under the control of immutable law : that a parallel exists between 
individual and national life in this, that the production, life, and death 
of an organic particle in the person, answers to the production, life, and 
death of person in the nation, 

Turning from these purely physiological considerations to historical 
proof, and selecting the only European nation which thus far has offered 
@ complete and completed intellectual life, Prof. Draper showed, that the 
characteristics of Greek mental development answer perfectly to those of 
individual life, presenting philosophically five well-marked ages or pe- 
riods,—the first being closed by the opening of Egypt to the Ionians; the 
second, including the Ionian, {ibegereen, and Eleatic philosophies, was 
ended by the criticisms of the Sophists ; the third, embracing the Socra- 
tic and the Platonic philosophies, was ended by the doubts of the Scep- 
tics; the fourth, ushered in by the Macedonian expedition and adorned 
by the eplendid achievements of the Alexandrian school, degenerated 
into Neoplatonism and imbecility in the fifth, to which the hand of Rome 
pat an end. From the solutions of the four great problems of Greek 
philosophy, given in each of these five stages of its life, he showed that 
it is possible to determine the law of the variation of Greek opinion, and 
to establish its analogy with that of the variations of opinion in indivi- 
dual life. Next, passing to the consideration of Europe in the aggregate, 
Prof. Draper showed that it has already in part repeated these phases in 
its intellectual life. Its first period closes with the spread of the power 
of Republican Rome, the second with the foundation of Constantinople, 
= - with the Turkish invasion of Europe: we are living in the 
ourth. 

Detailed proofs of the correspondence of these periods to those of 
Greek life, and through them to those of individual life, are given in 
a work now printing on this subject, by the author, in America. Having 
established this conclusion, Prof. Draper next briefly alluded to many 
collateral problems or inquiries. He showed that the advances of men 
are due to external and not to interior influences, and that in this respect 
a nation is like a seed, which can only develope when the conditions are 
favourable, and then only in a definite way ; that the time for psychical 
change corresponds with that for physical, and that a nation cannot ad- 
vance except its material condition be touched,—this having been the 
case throughout all Europe, as is manifested by the diminution of the 
blue-eyed races thereof ; that all organisms and even man are dependent 
for their characteristics, continuance, and life on the conditions under 
which they live ; that the existing apparent invariability presented by 
the world of organization is the direct consequence of the physical equili- 
brium, but that if that ehould suffer modification, in an instaat the fanci- 
ful doctrine of the immutability of species would be brought to its proper 
value. The organic world appears to be in repose because natural influ- 
ences have reached an equilibrium. A marble may remain motionless 
for ever on a level table, but let the table be a little inclined, and the 
marble will quickly run off; and so it is with organisms in the world. 
From his work on Physiology, published in 1856, he gave his views in 
support of the doctrine of the transmutation of species ; the transitional 
forms of the animal and also the human type; the production of new 
ethnical elements, or nations; and the laws of their origin, daration, 
and death. 

The discussion was commenced by the Rev. Mr. Cresswell, who denied 
that any parallel could be drawn between the intellectual progress of 





Mr. Prescott has written tke historical portion of his work with praise- 
worthy candour and impartiality. His style is pleasant and clear, if not 
always so correct as is desirable in every book, but especially in one 
which will be quoted, as this deserves to be, as an authority on the 
subject of which it treats. Thus, when writing of the responsibilities of 
telegraph operators, he uses the American colloquialism “ he takes hold 
in the midst of practical difficulties,” the matter of fact reader is inclined 
to ask of what he “ takes hold,” seeing that no machine but that of 
Cooke and Wheatstone, which is never seen here, needs any handling. And 
when we read, “ We have served as a practical operator,” and “ We have 
been a practical observer,” we experience that unpleasant shuddering 
which superstitious people believe can be cured only by some one’s 
passing over your grave, but which in this case, if it have any- 
thing to do with the grave, is indubitably caused by the presence 
of the chilly atmosphere surrounding the ghost of that respectable 
grammarian Lindley Murray, whose rest Mr. Prescott, innocent- 
ly but most inhumanly disturbs. Newspaper writers, who give form 
to the deliberate views of an editorial staff, rightly use the plural pro- 
noun ; but an author writing his individual opinions had better pre- 
serve his individuality. If he think not, then at least let him keep his 
sentences syntactical. The drier details of the book are judiciously en- 
livened with many pleasant anecdotes, and thereis much interesting and 
valuable information, collateral to the subject in hand, which must have 
cost the author much pains to collect, and attests his industry and 
thorough love of his theme. With few and slight blemishes Mr. Pres- 
coti’s book is an entertaining and valuable contribution to popular sci- 
entific literature. 

If there is no road to learning absolutely royal, there are at least some 
roads that are more attractive and easier than others. But the literary 
guides who promise the pupil that heshall be led along such easy roads, are 
not always to be entirely accepted. Those who have put their trust in 
“easy methods” of learning, languages especially, have been frequently 
deceived. Not without some degree of suspicion, therefore, have we 
examined a Practical and Easy Method of Learning Spanish, by F. Ahn, 
(Appletons). Such books, when voluminous, are generally so abstruse 
as to be above the comprehension of beginners; and when short, they 
are often destitute of nearly all that information which the beginner 
most needs. The authors of the former class of “ easy methods” pre- 
suppose knowledge on the part of the tyro, which would not discredit 
many who profess and call themselves teachers ; and the authors of both 
classes of “ easy methods’ often show a lamentable want of system. Dr. 
Abn seems to have avoided these faults, and to have produced within the 
compass of a hundred and fifty pages, a really useful introduction to the 
Spanish language. He gives all that seems necessary in the grammar, a 
copious vocabulary and reading lessons, admirably graduated conversa- 
tions, and a useful selection of idioms. In short Dr. Ahn’s little book 
appears likely to auswer the end sought after by its author, which is as 
the much as may be said of it without practical experience requisite for 
the formati on of a positive opinion of its merits. 


—— = 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
THE THEORY OF MR. DARWIN AND OTHERS CONTROVERTED, 


At one of the meetings of this association, Prof. Draper, of this City, 
read @ paper controverting the theory of Darwin and others, concerning 
animal progression. The announcement of the paper attracted, we are 
told by the Atheneum, whose report we copy, an immense audience. The 
object of the paper was to show that the advancement of man in civili- 
zation does not occur accidentally or in a fortuitous manner, but is de- 
termined by immutable law. 

The author introduced his subject by recalling proofs of the dominion 
of law in the three great lines of the manifestation of life. First, in the 
successive stages of development of every individual, from the earliest 
rudiment to maturity ; secondly, in the numberless organic forms now 
living contemporaneously with us, and constitating the animal series ; 
thirdiy, in the orderly appearance of that succession which in the 


man and the physical development of the lower animals. So far from 
the author being correct with regard to the history of Greece, its master- 
pieces in literature—the Iliad and Odyssey—were produced during its 
national infancy. The theory of intellectual development proposed was 
directly opposed to the known facts of the history of man. 

Sir B. Brodie stated, he could not subscribe to the hypothesis of Mr. 
Darwin. His primordial germ had not been demonstrated to have ex- 
isted. Man bad a power of self-consciousness—a principle differing from 
anything feund in the material world, and he did not see how this could 
originate in lower organisms. This power of man was identical with the 
Divine Intelligence ; and to suppose that this could originate with mat- 
ter, involved the absurdity of supposing the source of Divine power de- 
pendent on the arrangement of matter. 

The Bishop of Oxford stated that the Darwinian theory, when tried by 
the priaciples of inductive science, broke down. The facts brought for- 
ward did not warrant the theory. The permanence of specific forms was 
a fact confirmed by all observation. The remains of animals, plants, 





and man found in those earliest records of the human race—the Egyptian 
catacombs, all spoke of their identity with existing forms, and of the ir- 
resistible tendency of organized beings to assume an unalterable charac- 
ter. The line between man and the lower animals was distinct : there 
was no tendency on the part of the lower animals to become the self- 
conscious intelligent being, man; or in man to degenerate and lose the 
high characteristics of his mind and intelligence. All experiments had 
failed to show any tendency in one animal to assume the form of the 
other. In the great case of the pigeons quoted by Mr. Darwin, he ad- 
mitted that no sooner were these animals set free than they returned to 
their primitive type. Everywhere sterility attended hybridism, as was 
seen in the closely-allied forms of the horse and the ass. Mr. Darwin’s 
conclusions were aa hypothesis, raised most unphilosophically to thé 
dignity of a causal theory. He was glad to know that the greatest names 
in science were opposed to this theory, which he believed to be opposed 
to the interests of science and humanity. 

Prof. Huxley defended Mr. Darwin’s theory from the charge of its being 
merely au hypothesis. He said, it was an explanation of phenomena 
in Natural History, as the undulating theory was of the phenomena of 
light, No one objected to that theory because an undulation of light 
had never been arrested and measured. Darwin’s theory was an expla- 
nation of facts; and his book was full of new facts, all behring on his 
theory. Without asserting that every part of the theory had been con- 
firmed, he maiatained that it was the best explanation of the origin of 
species which had yet been offered. With regard to the psychological 
distinction between man and animals ; man himself was once a monad— 
@ mere atom, and nobody could say at what moment in the history of his 
development he became consciously intelligent. The question was not 
so much one of a transmutation or transition of species, as of the pro- 
duction of forms which became permaneat. Thus the short-legged sheep 
of America were not produced gradually, but originated in the birth of 
an original parent of the whole stock, which had been kept up by arigid 
system of artificial selection. 

Dr. Hooker, being called upon by the President to state his views of 
the botanical aspect of the question, observed, that the Bishop of Oxford 
having asserted that all men of science were hostile to Mr. Darwin’s by- 
pothesis,—whereas he himself was favourable to it,—he could not pre- 
sume to address the audience as a scientific authority. As, however, he 
had been asked for his opinion, he would briefly give it. In the first 
place, his lordsuip, in his eloquent address, had, as it appeared to him, 
completely misunderstood Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis: his lordship inti- 
mated that this maintained the doctrine of the transmutation of existing 
species one into another, and had confounded this with that of the suc- 
cessive development of species by variation and natural selection. The 
first of these doctrines was so wholly opposed to the facts, reasonings, 
and results of Mr. Darwin’s work, that he could not conceive how any one 
who had read it could make such a mistake,—the whole book, indeed, 
being a protest against that doctrine. Then, again, with regard to the 
general ph of species, he understood his lordship to affirm that 
these did not present characters that should lead careful and philosopbi- 
cal naturalists to favour Mr. Darwin’s views. To this assertion Dr. 
Hooker’s experience of the Vegetable Kingdom was diametrically op- 





He considered that at least one half of the kaown kinds of plants were 
disposable in groups, of which the species were connected by varying 
characters common to all in that group, and sensibly differing in some 
individuals only of each species; so much so that, if each group be 
likened to a cobweb, and one species be supposed to stand in the centre 
of that web, its varying characters might be compared to the radiating 
and concentric threads, when the other species would be represented by 
the points of union of these ; in short, that the general characteristics of 
orders, genera, and species amongst plants differed in degrees only from 
those of varieties, and afforded the strongest countenance to Mr. Dar- 
win’s hypothesis. 

As regarded his own acceptation of Mr. Darwin’s views, he expressl. 


disavowed having adopted them asa creed. He knew no creeds in sci- 











slow lapse of geological time has emerged, constituting the life of the 


| entific matters. He had early begun the study of natural science under 
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species were original creations ; and it should be steadily 
that this was merely another hypothesis, which in the ab- 
ither more nor less entitled to acceptance than Mr. Darwin’s : 
ne pat state of ecience, capable of demonstration, and 
by its power of explaining the mutual — of 
of lite. For many years he had held to the 

no better established one to adopt, though the progress of bo- 
the interim, developed no new facts that favoured it, but a 
anquntins objections to it. Oa the other hand, having fif- 
privately made acquaiated with Mr. Darwin’s views, 
og that applied these to botanical investigations of all 
most distant parts of the globe, as well as the study of some 
and moat different Floras at home. Now, then, that Mr. 
published it, he had no hesitation in publicly adopting his 
as that which offers by far the most probable explanation of 
the phenomena presented by the classification, distribution, structure, 
and development of plants in a state of nature and under cultivation ; 
and be should, , continue to use his hypothesis as the best wea- 
for fature research, holding himself ready to lay it down should a bet- 
be forthcoming, or should the now abandoned doctrine of original 

¢reations regain all it had lost in his experience. 
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A Rorat Scene iv Suropsutee.—* Having once looked across from 
the Longmynd to the Stiperstones, I now wished to look from the Stiper- 
stones to the Longmynd, and promised myself no little pleasure in walk- 
ing direct thither by field-paths, and along patbless bill-sides, there being 
no road. Begioniog with the churchyard path, the course lies easterly. 
towards the heart of Shropshire. ‘Ye munna go where hur’s a-gwiae,’ 
said a mower, pointing to a woman in the distance, ‘ ye mun turn to the 
left.’ Trees soon bid the village, and mine was the enjoyment of follow- 
ing a footpath way, now between a sheltering hedge and acres of wavy 
grain; now across a meadow where the path is half obscured by up- 
springing grass ; now falling, now rising, and co field after field to a dee 
and sudden plange into a wooded hollow, where sounds a cheerful mill- 
clack. When at the foot of the steep path, I saw a sparkling brook danc- 
ing along in a stony bed, towards the little mill, and looking northwards, 
precipitous slopes of wood, offering so shady a retreat, that my desire to 
explore was stimulated by a desire to escape the heat. This is Marring- 
ton Dingle, a place in which to lounge away a summer day, listening to 
the voice of the water, wandering from one cool nook to another for 
nearly three miles, enjoying the combined charms of trees, thickets, 
rocks, and solitude, and the ym tape | of studying the strata at Whit- 
tery quarry. The scene is not only noticeable for its beauty, but as pre- 
senting a characteristic of Shropsbire, as may be seen on the Ordnance 
Map. Here and there a deep and abrupt hollow occurs between the bills, 
or on the course of some little stream. Badger Diogle, between Shiffoal 
and Bridgevorth, is a well known example much resorted to by visitors, 
but nature haviog there been largely assiated by art and rhododendrons, 
it lacks the wild charm of Marrington. Not without reluctance did I 
emerge into the sunshine, and return to my path, which mounts the eas- 
tern side of the Dingle, and thence rises up Ridge Hill reaching an ele- 
vation that commands a view far into the western mountain-land, 
Farther on, at a lone cottage, where I inquired about the way, the old 
Wan brought me out a mug of small beer with his answer, saying, ‘ Ye 
mun be thirsty such a day as this’n ;? and to my remark concerning the 
fields of still unmown, he replied that.‘ the hay was all’ys backerly 
on the bills.’ His directions to ‘ hauld on yander,’ enabled me to find the 
path. which now ran across large wheatfields, where vigorous oaks stand 

re and there amid the graio, reminding us that Shropshire is said to 
contain more oak-trees than any other county in England. There is an 
aspect of newness about the landscape here, as if the farms had been but 
receatly reclaimed ; and looking eastwards we can see the end of the 
cultivation.”—All Round the Wrecken. 





Tue Marquis or Cuanpos.—Among the Eoglish tourists at present in 
this country is the Marquis of Chandos, who, accompanied by the Mar- 
chionees, arrived in this country by the Asia. en route for Canada. He is 
the eldest son of the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, and is held in 
England in the highest respect for the unequalled, and, in these days of 
economists and calculators, romantic sacrifice he has made on the altar of 
honesty. His father was noted, when Marquis of Chandos and b 
for Buckinghamshire in the House of Commons, as leader par excellence 
of the agricultural interest. His princely palace of Stowe, his immense 
landed possessions, his Parliamentary influence having the command of 
five seats, and his descent from the Plantagenets, seemed to mark bim out 
as the most fitting leader ofthe country geatlemen of England, and they 
on all occasions gathered with hearty loyalty round bis plume. It wasa 
goodly sight to see him, on his motion for the repeal of the Malt Tax 
each Session, go into the lobby backed by some bundred and fifty lusty 
squires, “ the Mannerses, and the Lennoxes, and the stout heart of Mr. 
Buck of Devon, and the pleasant presence of Walter Long.’ After his 
accession to the title of Duke of Buckingham, which occurred on the 
Meath of bis father ia 1839, hs was induced to accept a seat in the Cabi- 
net of Sir Robert Peel, on its formation on the overthrow of Lord John 
Raseell’s Admivistration in 1841, 

He did not, however, long remain in the Government, having resigned 
in consequence of some concessions made by Sir Robert Peel to Canadian 

interests which be deemed inconsistent with bis principles of protection 
to home produce, Not long after came the catastrophe which led to the 
fall of this noble English house. Ia his thirst principally for the acquisi- 
tion of increased landed property, he borrowed large sums of money at 
usurious interest, which planged him into a sea of debt and difficulty. 
To redeem his father from this condition and rescue the honour of bis 
, the present Marquis, on reaching the age of 21, joined the Duke 
in cutting off the entail, and thus rendering the whole property liable 
for the debts. Tbe consequence was the memorable sale of Stowe, which 
attracted purchasere from every part of Europe, and also of the princely 
hereditary estates. There is no English nobleman at the present moment 
who commands, in a bigher degree, the respect and admiration of the 
British public. Lord Chandos served as Lord of the Treasury under the 
first administration of Lord Derby, with distioction, Mr. Disraeli having 
taken occasion, in his great dying speech on the budget to acknowledge 
the obligation of the Government to him for his services. His admirable 
business habits and administrative capacity recommended bim to the 
Directors of the London and Birmingham Railway for the chairmanship 
of the line on the retirement of the late Gen. Anson, and he has since 
ae over that powerful and important corporation. The Marquis is 
ut thirty-seven years old, and was married in 1851, to the daughter of 
— Harvey of Langley Park, Buckingham, by whom he has several 
rea. 








Tue Nattonat Epvcation System in IreELanp.—In 1833 there were 
789 echools, with 1007 pupils. In 1842 the number had risen to 2912 
echools, with 355,000 scholars. In ten years more, namely, in 1853, the 
number of schools had increased to 5023, with 550 000 scholars. Since 
1853 it had frequently been said that it was impossible, after the decrees 
of the Synod of Thu les, that the system could contiaue to flourish, but 
that it must wither and decay. Yet from the last report of the Commis- 
sioners it appeared that there were 5496 schools, containing a total of 
570,000 scholars. He might be told the system was partial in its opera- 
tion ; but in order to test that assertion he would ask, what was the dis- 
tribution of the system in the four provinces of Ireland? In Ulster there 
were now 189.000 pupils; in Leinster, 142,000; in Manster, 154,000 ; 
and in Connaught, 84 000, showing that the benefils of the system, widely 
as they were spread throughout Ireland, were at the same time gene- 
‘rally diffused. If he took the pupils according to religion, he found that 
in the Roman Catholic schools there were no fewer than 478,000 pupils 
dn the year that had just expired ; in the Presbyterian schools the num- 
ber was 52,000; in the schools of the Established Church, 29,000; and in 
the schools of the Dissenters, 25,000. Conspicuous as bad been the 

wth and progress of the system before that time, there had been no- 
thing since that period to discourage the efforts of those who were its 
advocates. The increase since the last report of the commission had 
been—of Roman Catholic pupils, 54,000; Presbyterian, 19,000; and 
Church of England, 4400. As to its value as a system of united educa- 
tiou the mixed schools has of course been most successful where the po- 
pulation is most mixed. Io Ulster, where the mixture of population is 
greatest, 84 per cent. of the schools are mixed; in Leinster the mixed 
schools are 41 per cent. ; in Munster, 34 per cent. ; and in Connaught, 
89 per cent.— Speech of the Right Hon. E. Cardwell. 


_— 


Suaxesreare’s Hovse.—We find the following advertisement in the 
Londen papers. The particulars it gives are of interest. Perhaps, too, 
something may be done on this side of the water towards the extrication 
of the committee. 
¢ In 1848, with the help of the public, the Shakspeare Committee at 
Stratford upon-Avon purchased the House in which their illustrious 
Townsman was boro. In the year 1856, its dilapidated condition having 


rendered its reparation essential, the late Rng mee one Worthing- 
ton, Leicestershire, in promotion of this object, deposited in the hands 
of the Committee the sum of £2,500, which was expended, under his di- 
rection, in the purchase and removal of the adjoining premises, to pre- 
vent risk of fire, and towards the restoration of the House. In the same 
year, by his will, dated 17:h November, he bequeathed a farther sum of 
£2,500 to the same Committee, to enable them (amonget other things to 
form a Museum at Shak 's House for the reception of Shak- 
spearian relics, which sum he directed should be paid before any other 
legacies), together with an annuity of £60, for the maintenance of a Cus- 
todian, which he charged upon his Langley Priory Estate. Assured by 
high legal sanction of the validity of the bequest, and relying on the 
funds they supposed secured to them, the Committee, under the auspices 
of a distinguished Architect, continued the work which they knew the 
Testator to have had so much at heart, and thereby contracted a con- 
siderable debt. The Court of Chancery, in a suit instituted for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a judicial decision upon the construction of the will, 
with great regret, pronounced the bequest void for uncertainty, and the 
annuity invalid under the Mortmain Act, and thus the well-known in- 
tention of their benefactor was frustrated. The Committee thus unex- 
pectedly involved in debt now appeal to those who, grateful for the im- 
perishable inheritance Shakepeare has left them in his writings, can sym- 
patbize with the Committee in their difficulties, and in their desire to 
carty out the laudable intentions of the Testator, who so fully 
evinced his appreciation of the honour of inheriting the name of 
Shakespeare. Subscriptions may be sent to Messrs. Smith, Payne & 
Smith, Lombard street, London. 





A Hratayan Bionpry.—The rope extended from an eminence on the 
hill side above the village, over a ravine and down toa green knoli in 
the fields below, and was drawn as tight as several hundred men with 
their united strength could effect. They had just finished stretching 
it when we arrived, and I could scarcely believe a man was ac- 
tually going to slide down it, the feat appeared so utterly impracticable 
with any chance of safety. Imagine a rope extended from the top of a 
rock at least 500 feet high, to a pole some 2,000 feet from its base, and 
some idea may be formed of the undertaking. A great concourse of peo- 
ple of both sexes were assembled, all ia their holiday garb, and the man 
who was to slide was swinging round at the end of a long plank fixed on 
an upright pole asa pivot. Every few moments be called some person 
amongst the crowd by name, and swinging round several times to the in- 
dividual’s honour, received from him a trifling gratuity. He no sooner 
noticed me than I was included in this category, and being told it was in 
no way 4 religious ceremony, I gave him a rupee. When this was over, 
he was escorted to the eminence above, am‘dst the loud lamentations of 
his family, and the discordant music of the village band. With the glass 
I saw him placed on a kind of saddle on the rope, two individuals busied 
fastening something to his legs, which I saw afterwards were bags filled 
with earth. The spectators, amongst whom I stood, were assembled in 
groups near the pole to which the lower end of the rope was attached, 
all intently watching for the descent. Presently he was let go, and came 
down several hundred yards with terrible velocity, a stream of smoke 
following in his wake. As he approached us, the incline being gradually 
diminished, bis career was less rapii, and became slower and slower to- 
wards the end, where tbe rope being sufficiently near the ground he was 
taken down, amidst the shouts and congratulations of the villagers. 
This is not amusement, however, but religion. The man is expected 
by his race on the rope, to conjure crops out of the soil—A Summer Ram- 
ble in the Himalayas. 

Tue Rewiciovs Proresstons AND THE Practice oF THE DrusEs.— 
If the Drases lived up to the seven commandments in which they ex- 
press their moral laws, they would not be so dreaded and so crael a peo- 
ple, for murder, theft, covetousness and cruelty are prohibited as special 
crimes, and chastity. honesty, meekness and mercy are regarded as high 
virtues—so high, unfortunately, that the present Druse geueration can- 
not reach them. The men have but one wife each, the form of govern- 
ment is patriarchal, different tribes having a Sheik, and agriculture is 
carefully attended to. No marriages are contracted outside of the sect, 
and the Druses adhere tenaciously to their religious traditions. All the 
male population is trained from youth to serve in war, and the Druses 
have more than once revolted against the Turkish government which 
holds nominal eway over them. Yet, of late years, they have been re- 
garded as a peaceful and quiet people, and were disabusing their neigh- 
bours of the traditional opinions as to their ferocity and cruelty, uatil 
the great Christian massacre of this summer proves that their unenvia- 
ble notoriety wa: not without a just foundation. 

With so many features in their own approximating to the Christian re- 
ligion, it appears somewhat strange that the Druses should manifest 
such fiendish barbarity as they have recently done. But to them, strong 
monotheists as they are, the doctrines of polytheism are peculiarly re- 
pulsive. In the ceremonies of the Greek and Roman churches they per- 
ceive what they think to be a worship of more than one god ; they do 
not comprehend the relations of the three persons in the Trinity, and 
especially fail to understand the iaterpretation of the material symbols 
held in sach veneration in those churches. The Protestants of Syria, 
whose religion does not present these features, would probably share bet- 
ter if the Druses understood more about them; but the Protestants, as 
well as the Greeks and Catholics, all come under the general head of 
Christians, and as such fall beneath the indiscriminating fury of these 
fanatics.—LEvening Post. 





Tue War in New Zeacanp.—News to the 3rd May, is to the effect that 
there had been no more bloodshed, but the aspect of affairs was still ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. Large reinforcements had arrived, and there 
were at Taranaki above 800 troops of the line, composed of detachments 
of the 12th Regiment from Sydney, the 40th from Melbourne, and Ho- 
bart Town, and the 65th stationed in New Zealand, in addition to 45 ar- 
tillerymen, together with the local militia and volunteers, some engi- 
neers, the marines, and blue jackets of the Pelorus, Iris, Elk, Cordelia, and 
the crew of the Victorian sloop of war Vicforia. There was some reason 
to apprehend that the Waikatos near Auckland would take part in the 
war, and a portion of the 65th Regiment, and her Majesty’s ship Niger 
were retained at the capital. The powerful tribes at Watganui and 
Wellington had promised to preserve their neutrality ; but a very uneasy 
feeling prevailed. Meanwhile the natives had possession of the interior, 
and all the women and children had been sent away from Taranaki. 
Rumours had prevailed that, at the euggestion of Bishop Selwyn, the 
government would make great concessions to Wiremu Kingi; but this 
policy was violently opposed by the settiers. Great complaints were made 
of the incompetency of Colonel Gold, who was in command of the troops; 
and there was great reason to apprehend a general risinggpf the natives 
on the northern island. The amount of injury to the property of the 
settlers must be enormous. Meanwhile, Wiremu Kingi remains in bis pah ; 
professes himself ready for the soldiers whenever they choose to attack 
him ; and has formally given the land in dispute to the Maori king. 





Loaic tx THe Ranks.—In the papers relating to the late discontent 
among local European troops in India, just presented to parliament, are 
the records of the Court of Inquiry at Meerut, appoiated to ascertain 
from the men the grounds of their complaints, with arrangements for 
transferring the army from the compaay to the Queen. Private J. 
M’Intyre, a native of Glasgow, raid: “I was attested to serve the East 
India Company for twelve or fourteen years. Hence arises my grievances, 
seeing that I enlisted for the E.st India Company for the said term, 
shouidn’t as a loyal subject of her Majesty's by birth be termed a subject 
loyal to her Majesty by servitude, through this transfer of the Company 
to the Crown, puzzles and blinds my understanding, to say expressive, 
with a patriot’e feeling, that it is inconsistent with true British principles 
to turn over a human blood with goods in such transfer. I therefore, 
sirs, until my conscience runs clearly through the channels of mine own 
understanding, by my perceivings of a reasonable claim, I, until such 
time, shall consider myself entitled to a fresh bounty or free discharge.” 





InTERESTING ARCHZOLOGICAL Discoveries aT ELevsis.—The famous 
temple of Ceres has been unearthed, according tothe newspapers. “ The 
excavations of Eleusis,’”’ says a letter from Athens, “ have just been for 
the present ter ted. The temples of Ceres is completely disinterred, 
and a number of articles connected historically with it and with the féces 
of Eleusis have been brought to light. Among others are the propylea 
of which Cicero makes meation in his letters, and a magoificent marble 
statue, to which only a left arm is wanting, and which represents Antin- 
ous, the favourite of the Emperor Adrian. This statue is the size of life, 
and is considered a likeness from nature.” A vast court, paved with 
marble flags, lies in front of the temple. A large cubic altar has been 
brought to light, standing in its original place, and adorned in froat with 
the torches of Ceres and Proserpina crossed, and surmouating the iaserip- 
tion, AXAIOL, The famous sacred well, Kallichoros, mentioned in the 











thirty-eighth chapter of the firet book of Pausanias, has also been found, 


at least M. Lenormand, the excavator, thinks 0, since he has discovered, 
in a grotto, situated between the first and second of the eacred enel 

a well, partly cut in the rock, and partly built of large hewn 
bordered with sculptured marble at the top. A kind of crypt or se- 
pulchral hall bas also been discovered, coated with green stucco, and 
filled with the bones of the animals sacrificed to Ceres. The excavations 
are said to have been carried out at the coat of the french Government, 





Tue Ixns or Court.—The testimony of Chancellor Fortescue in the 
reign of Henry VL, gives the first authentic glimpse of the “ Inns” which 
still dot the metropolis. “From thence it appears there was a place for 
the study of the laws, situated in a suburb of the city near the King’s 
Court, and that on every day of pleading the Court was frequented ~ 
the students ; that in this place of study there were ten lesser inns (and 
sometimes more), called Inns of Chancery, to each of which belonged a 
hundred students at least, and to some more, though they were not al- 
ways in residence at the same time. Most of these students were young, 
learning the first principles of law, and, as they advanced in learning and 
grew to riper years, they were admitted into the larger inns, called Inng 
of Court. These larger inns were four in number, having two hundred 
students a-piece, or nearly eo. Fortescue then mentions how costly it 
was to live at them, especially for those who had their own servants, ag 
most had ; and how, in consequence, these inns were chiefly filled with 
geotlemen by birth. In the larger and the lesser inns not only law, but 
also lighter accomplishments were cultivated—singing among the num- 
ber. There too, in the intervals of their study of the laws, they appear 
to have given time largely to the study of the Scriptures, and of cbroni- 
cles, and the sons of persons of quality were placed there for the sake of 
general education, though their fathers did not design them to live in 
the practice of the profession. 

Hence the origin of Lyon’s Inn with a date so far back as the reign of 
Henry V., and Clement's Inn in the time of Edward IV. Clifford’s Inn 
became the property of the lawyers in the 18th, Edward IIL, at which 
time, Thavies Inn was inhabited by the apprentices of the law. Furni- 
val’s Inn goes back to Henry IV.; Staples Inn to Henry V.; and Bar- 
nard’s Inn to Henry IV. New Inn was created and occupied by a shoal 
of lawyers, who migrated from St. George’s Inn; but where the latter 
was situated, and where it is now, is difficult to tell. The benches in 
olden times would be a little at issue on one point with the present 
generation. Particular attention was directed to beards, and they fell 
under heavy censure. At Lincolo’s In, in Queen Elizabeth’s re'gn, it 
was ordered, that no fellow of the house should wear any beard above a 
fortnight’s growth, and any one who transgressed the rule was for the 
first offence to forfeit - 3s. 4d., for the second 6s. 8d., and the third time 
to be banished the house. There was, however, a beard movement even 
in those days, for we find that the benchers yielded. But the fashion at 
that time of wearing beards grew then so predominant, as that the very 
next year following, at a council held in this house, upon the 27th of No- 
vember, it was agreed and ordered, that all orders before that time made, 
touching beards, should be void and repealed.—Smith’s Hist. of Education 
Sor the English Bar. 





RESULT oF THE StatisticaL Concress.—There has been a meeting of 
philosophers, this week in London, comprising representatives from al- 
most every netion in Europe, and some from more di-tant countries, 
People are asking what these men of science have done during the five 
days that they have passed in deliberation. It was expected, perbaps, 
that some new truth would have been discovered, that a perfect method 
would have been made known for purifying the Thames, or for expedit- 
ing the work of the House of Commons, or amending the representation 
of the people iu Parliament,—in short for accomplishing a thousand 
things which we have been striving after forso many years. Any how, 
it was doubtless hoped that dry statistical facts would be clothed in a 
garb of splendid eloquence, and that dull calculations would be rendered 
pleasant and intelligible to minds which sported amid abstract sciences, 
If this bas not been the case, it ought to occasion no disappointment. It 
is not for this that the Congress meet, and the result of their labours is 
not of a nature to be discussed at once. It will be felt in practical legis- 
lative measures, in sanitary improvements, and in changes of which 
the source will be easily traced to an accurate knowledge of facts. It 
is necessary, in these utilitarian days, to enforce the truth that science 
must be studied for its own sake. Even more than other sciences, sta- 
tistical science has been subjected to the reproach of inutility ; it is, as 
Prince Albert tells us, “ comparatively new in its position among the 
sciences in general :— 

“ We must look for the cause of this tardy recognition to the fact that 
it has the appearance of an incomplete science, and of being rather a 
helpmate to other sciences than having a right to claim that title for 
itself. But this isan appearance only ; for if pure statistics abstain from 
participating in the last and highest aim of all eciences—viz., the disco- 
very and expounding the laws which govern the universe, and leave thig 
duty to their more favoured sisters, the natural and the political sciences, 
this is done with conscious self-abnegation, for the purpose of protecting 
the purity and simplicity of their sacred task—the accumulation and 
verification of facts, nobiased by any consideration of the ulterior use 
which may or can be made of them, Those general laws, therefore, in 
the knowledge of which we recognise one of the highest treasures of man 
on earth, are left unexpressed, though rendered self-apparent, as the 
may be read in the uncompromising rigid figures placed before him.” 

If the meeting had done nothing more than draw forth an authoritative 
utterance of this master-trath, with the stamp of royalty on it, all the 
pains and trouble of musteriog the International Congress would have 
been well bestowed.—Spectator. 


BritisH Cotumpra.—The white population of British Columbia amounts 
to about 5,000 men, with scarcely any women or children. The emigra- 
tion report states that the people in the towns are well conducted, Di- 
vine service is regularly performed by resident clergymen, and there ig 
almest an entire absence of crime. The export of gold is estimated at 
about £14,000 a month, exclusive of that in the hands of the miners. An 
export duty is ia contemplation. The gold searching is principally car- 
ried on by “sluicing,”’ which is effected by means of ditches, constructed 
with great skill, and sometimes of great length, one of them being five 
miles loog, through a very difficult country. A“ free miner’’ has to take 
out annually a 203. license from the Gold Commissioner of the district ; 
a “claim” must be registered at a charge of 4s.a year. The free miners 
in a district may procure the establishment of an elective “ mining 
board” to make by-laws concerning mining matters. The Gold Com- 
missioner is a magistrate, with power to try all mining disputes, but 
subject to au appeal in cases of importauce. The Governor reports that 
the land on the backs of the Fraser river, which rises in successive ter- 
races, evidently the former bed of the river, is everywhere highly auri- 
ferous, and 71 ounces of gold dust bave been taken out of a “ claim” by 
three meu ia 24 hours; gold has been discovered as far as the Fraser has 
been prospected, which is 600 miles from its mouth; and on the Quesnel 
river, a tributary, £40 a day is said to have been made “ to the hand,” 
Roads are being opened by the sappers and miners, and the expense of 
transport has been reduced from 37 cents per lb.to 10. The great draw- 
back is the absence of an agricultural class; but every encouragement 
is given to settlers, and they are allowed to occupy unsurveyed land 
(160 acres) with a future right of purchase at an upset price of 10s. an 
acre (reserving the precious minerals.) Aliens who have been bond fide 
resident for three years may be naturalized. 


Sport 1x TurKey.—Only to the increase of game is the character of 
the Turk favourable. Too lazy for the chase, most animals, birds, and 
fish live comparatively unmolested—the general extent of Turkish bunt- 
ing being coursing in a mild form, é. ¢, he travels, accompanied by a 
couple of greyhounds. who get him a hare, should they move a few on the 
journey. The fishermen of the country are seldom Turks. On the 
Danube, Wallachians, Moldavians, and Cossacks are the people generally 
engaged, while on the various lakes in the Dobrudacha, all of which are 
full of fish, the Tartars and Cossacks are the only people who fish for 
profit. The latter visit various lakes periodically, more especially in 
autumn, winter, aud spring, when the cooloess of the weather lessens the 
risk of salting. Nearly all their lake-fishing is with nets, and those are 
of very inferior description. The kiads generally used are the hoop-net 
and the trammel, the lutter being frequently 200 or 300 yards in length, 
but no more than four feet deep for takes of thirty feet depth. These 
nets are made of a kind of stroug packthread. Thus the netting of the 
lakes, which might be otherwise very destructive, being contioued even 
during the spawning season, is, from the rough system adopted, compa- 
ratively harmless. ‘ 

In fact the waters are so generally rich in fish, that the various species 
multiply in spite of enemies which would be fatal in our owa country. 
The great season for fish-speariog isin March, when most varieties are 
spawning upon the shallows, Av that time every native who bas a spear 
and no canoe wades among the shallows and rashes, thigh deep, and 
spears all he can without mercy. Those who have canoes are at the 





game murderous work, which, however, is not unattended with danger, 
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a fisherman himself becomes food for fishes. The canoe is 
on lea thes, Very narrow—say 14ft. long by 18in. broad. In this float- 
ing Coffin the solitary fisher stands; he carries in his hand a three- 

spear, or trident, with a pole or handle at least 20f:. long. He 

the trident point upwards, and uses the hundle to pole his canoe. 
Thus, without splash of oars or paddles, he guides his canoe in and out 
of high reeds, shallows, and all the favourite haunts ofspawniog fish. A 
fish worthy of the spear being seen, he gently advances his canoe to 
within about 14{t., aod with both hands throws his spear. Many of there 
men are extremely expert, and rarely miss their fish, much to my regret, 
as it terribly against a sportsman’s grain to see noble fish thirty 
poands weight ignobly speared upon their spawning-beds. 


A Porrratr or “ Brummacem.”—Birmingham is a town of extraordi- 
nary contrasts : one or two good streets and a pleasant suburb, with an 
overwhelming mass of ugliness 80 dingy, black, and equalid in places, that 
a stranger’s heart aches, and his eye grows painfully weary at the sight. 
Smoke darkens the sky and obscures the landscape for miles around, and 
the dead gloom contrasts strangely with the strong, eager life of the 
whole neighbourhood. Here are congregated nearly three hundred 
thonsand inhabitants, comprising the busiest and most ingenious handi- 
craftemen that the kingdom can produce ; and of all the contrasts here 

parent the greatest is, perhaps, that between the ingenuity and its en- 
vroament. In miserable workshops, and grimy holes and corners, re- 
suits of industry are accomplished which seem little less than wonderfal. 
The noise of hammer and fi'e, of stamping-machines, of swift rollers and 
Jabouring wheels, and mighty steam-engiues, is heard in every quarter 
but that of Edgbaston, which is the Bayswater of Birmingham ; and tall 
chimneys pooree forth their clouds of blackness, catch the traveller’s 
eye from far. It is for the most part a town of workshops, and you may 
walk from street to street noting the change of aspect with change of 
trade. The jewellers’ quarter looks clean and respectable ; but go among 
the pearl-button makers, who have been somewhat ‘ put about’ by the 

. introduction of vegetable ivory, and you see less of cleanliness, and a 
icion of makeshift, while in the quarter where the ring of the anvil 
most prevails, you look in vain for cleanliness, and find nothing to ad- 
mire except mechanical contrivances. A grouping of trades is notice- 
able; in one quarter the renters of steam power, with their noisy and 
heavy operations ; in another stampers and piercers, gilt-toy makers, 
makers of studs, swivels, and sleeve-liaks ; then die-sinkers, lapidaries, 
rose-engine turners, spoon-and-fork makers, and chasers ; 8 little farther, 
and there are the makers of coffee-pots, knobs and handles, dram-flasks, 
game-pags, shot-belts, lamps, clock-cases, watch-hands and so forth, trade 
— trade in what seems endless variety. You wonder how they all 
ve. 

Emicration To Canapa.—The Emigration Commissioners state that 

the whole number of persons who entered Canada in 1859 by the St. 
Lawrence and from the United States is estimated at 20,240, and the 
whole number who left at 13 940, leaving 6 300 in the colony. The im- 
migration, although small as compared with that of former years, is con- 
sidered to have been in most other respects of a very satisfactory charac- 
ter, and it is believed that all who have remained in the country are 
likely to become permanent settlers, and prove a valuable addition to 
the population. There were, however, among the emigrants from the 
United Kingdom 331 persons described as clerks, agents, and traders, who 
would fiad great difficulty in succeeding unless they have connections in 
the colony ; and among those who were assisted by Poor Law unions in 
Ireland were 14 widows with 20 children, who were, as might be expect- 
ed, exposed to much distress before employment could be found for them, 
and a strong representation on the subject has been addressed to the 
Poor Law authorities. Of the adult males among the steerage passen- 
gers from Europe, amounting to 3081, 34 per cent. are described as 
farmers, and 40 per cent. as labourers or mechanics. These would find 
ready and remunerative employment. The number of those assisted to 
emigrate by public or private funds was 142, among whom were 21 
youths from the London ragged schools—generally stout, active lada, 
willing and anxious to make themselves useful, and situations were 
readily found for themselves useful, and situations were readily found for 
them. It is hoped that the abundant harvest of last year, by leading to 
an extension of agricultural operations, will furnish au increased field 
for labour at good wages, which a prosperous new coun'ry can always 
afford. Great facilities are now offered for the acquisition of land by 
settlers. By communicating directly with the Crown Lands Department 
lands may be acquired in entire townships of 40,000 to 70,000 acres at 
2s. sterling per acre, provided only that actual settlement be engaged for 
within a stipulated period.—London paper. 











A Firry Years’ Mrvistry.—The fiftieth anniversary of Dr. Spring’s 
astorate occurred on Sunday. The occasion attracted an unusually 
arge audience, the spacious edifice at the corner of Fifth avenue and 
Thirty-seventh street being filled to its utmost capacity. Dr. Spring 

preached from Isaiah li: 16, and thus feelingly referred to his long pas- 
torate : 

“Tt is now fifty years since I first occupied the Church in Beekman 
street, and there are very few remaining of the large congregation in 
whose presence I received my commission vy the laying on of hands. To 
me it wasa solemn day—a day fraught with solemn responsibilities, My 
call was not a secular one. I felt thatitcamefrom above. Dr. Johnson 
once said he pitied the man who looked upon the office of the Christian 
ministry asa sinecure. If I am not mistaken, my work has been my 
joy. I did not covet ease ; I sought a rural charge, but God sent me here 
among the wealthy. If I know myself my aim has been single. I was 
associa'ed with many of the leading clergy of the time, and I saw that I 
must work to be a faithful, worthy minister of Christ. To what extent 
and how I bave fulfilled my duty will, ere long, be decided by Him who 
will jadge the quick and the dead. * * When I look back upon 
the scene of nearly fifty years’ labours, I say, notI, but the grace of God 
which was with me. The memories connected with our old temple are 
Many and sweet. Many a time when the sun smote us by day and the 
moon by night, and when the durk wing of pestilence was overshadowing 
Us, that was our refuge. The place has been changed, but the promises 
remain the same. Strange to say, at the age of three score and fifteen I 
am permitted not only to see this beautiful edifice completed, but filled 
to overflowing, and to hear many within its walls inquiring the way to 
Zion, with their faces thitherward. As the time of my departure draws 
nearer, I feel the more the separation from the people of my charge. The 

eat struggle with me has been oblivion of self, and remembrance of 
od. The past is gone like the star from the curtain of night—gone like 
the word just spoken, never to be recalled—gone like the cloud exhausted 
of its treasure—gone like the leaves of autuma. Why do I say gone? 
Nothing is gone of which the influence remaine, They all live in God’s 
universe. What is the past? What the momentous present? What the 
never ending future? Eternity all, where the recording angel records 
thought, word and deed unerringly, continually. May God bless His 
word to His glory and praise. Amen,” 





New Trixts ror ArtirictaL Sturrs anp Natura FLowers.—The at- 
tention of dyers is just now directed to some new tints which have been 
brought into the market. The colouring matter for these fine shades is 
extracted from gas tar, and several analytical chemists are busily en- 
gaged in prosecuting an investigation into the qualities of the new agent. 
A considerable amount of business is doing in the new shades by dyeing 
houses in France, also in Leeds, Bradford, and Halifax. The French call 
the colouring matter by the terms Magenta, or Magent. In Eng 
land, where the colouring matter is somewhat different, it is called Dian- 
thine. The colouring matter, which is a liquid, is applicable in dyeing 
worsted, silk, and cotton. In the finer shades, as crimson and rove, 
Cocbineal, it is said, cannot approach it in brilliancy ; and even saffron 
yields a tint flat and thin compared with the new element. The shades 
range from a deep purple to a brilliant rose. The great object the dyers 
have now in view is to discover some mordant that shall perfect the pro- 
cess, It is said, in the N. Y. Zribune, that Mayor Tiemann, at his paint 
factory in Manhattanville, has accidentally made a discovery which pro- 
mises important results in horticulture. One of the factory bands hav- 
ing thrown some liquid green paint of a particular kind on a flower-bed 
occupied by white anemones, the flowers have since made their ap- 
Pearance with petals as green as grass. The paint had io it a peculiar 
and very penetrating chemical mixture, which Mr. Tiemann bas since 
applied, with other colours, to other plants, annual, biennial, and of the 
shrab kind—the result being invariably that the flowers so watered took 
the hue of the liquid deposited at their roots. 





EMIGRATION stxce 1815.—The emigration movement commenced in 
1815, on the close of the great European convulsions, and since tbat date 
it is calculated that 4.920.574 persons have migrated from the British 
Isler, Of these 1,186,735. went to the North American colonies, 2.960,- 
706 to the United States, 686,899 to the Australian group of colonies, 
and 86,234 to other localities, The annual average from 1815 to 1859 
Was 109,347, and for the last ten years 248,958, illustrating the well- 


known fact that of late emigration bas proceed: d ia a greatly accelerated 
ratio. It cannot fail to strike every one who glances at these figures 
that we have succeeded somehow in diverting, by the excessive prices de- 
manded for colonial land, the great bulk of our emigration to the United 
States, although this was formerly not the case. Thus, from 1815 to 
1834 the emigration stream flowed more freely into British America than 
into the Ucited States, the emigrants to the former regions having been 
402,681, and to the latter 268,633, while from 1834 to the close of last 

ear the emigration to Canada amounted to 784.054, and that to the 

nited States to 2,692,073. In short, the extraordinary fact appears that 
Canada is not so attractive an emigration field now as it was 30 years 
since, the emigration thither having amounted to 6 689 last year and to 
13,307 in 1829, while the total emigration was 120432 last year, and 
only 31,198 in 1829. The emigration to Australia also reflects the disas- 
trous policy of charging £1 per acre for land 15,000 miles from Great 
Britain, while it is to be had (in the Uaited States) at 5s. per acre, 3,000 
miles off. Thus the emigration to Australia reached a total of 32,625 
in 1841, and in the following year, when the £1 an acre was first insisted 
on, it fell to 8.534, in 1843 to 3.478, in 1844 to 2,229, and in 1845 to 830. 
‘The depression of the home agricultural interest again forced up the 
figures to 32,191 in 1849 and 16,037 in 1850, and the gold discoveries 
have since largely increased the emigration ; but it is nevertheless evi- 
deat that Australia has flourished, not in consequence, but in spite of 
the policy adopted towards her. 





Tue Va.ve or Gotp.—There are not yet many unequivocal signs of 
the pending depreciation in the value of gold. For eight years the 
golden stream has been flowing, and not less than £200,000,000 sterling 
of metal have already been added to the common stock, The annual 
supply is now £38,000,000 sterling, or one-tenth of all the gold obtained 
in the principal field of supply throughout the whole period from the 
discovery of America down to the year 1848, when the annual supply 
had increased from £2,500,000, at the beginning of the present century, 
to £8,000,000,—itself a very moderate sum compared with the £38,000,000 
of annual increase which now takes place, and which is expected to con- 
tinue for at least twenty years to come. 


Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 604. By W. R. Macadam, Philadelphia. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
W hite to play, and checkmate in three moves. 














So.ution TO Prosiem No. 603. 
White. 


Black. 
1. Qt Q6ch BtksQ 
2. Kt oes B moves 
3. Kt to B 4 checkmate. 
© atpsabscdenbone | RioQB 
3. B tks P checkmate. m 
socccccscccccoce | Kt checks. 


2 
3. P tks Kt checkmate. 





Cuess Itrms.—Mr. Paul Morphy arrived in New York on Saturday the 4th 
inst. Mr. C. H. Stanley, who returned to England a few months ago, is at 
Liverpool. The Chess Editor of the Illustrated London News rays that he is 
taking an active interest in Chess, and promises to recover his former strength. 





Good GAME between Herr Anderssen and the French player Guibert. 











White (A.) Black (G.) White (A.) Black (G.) 
1PtoK4 PtoQB4 22 Btks Kt Q tks B 
2 KttoK B3 PtoK3 23 PtoQKt4 BtoQ Kt3 
3 PtoQ4 PtoQ4 24 KRtoK7 K Rto B2 
4 K Ptks P K P tks P 25 QRtoK QRtKB 
5 BtoQKtich KttoQB3 2®KRtK6 BtoR2(c) 
6 Castles K BtoQ3 27 BtoQ6é Kt to Kt 3 
7 KttoQB3 K KttoK 2 28 B tks R R tks B 
8 QBto Kt5 PtoK B3 29 PtoQB4 Pto K Kt5 
9 PtksQBP K B tks P 30 Kt toQ4 QtoKR4 
10 QBtoB4 Castles 31 P oQBS BtoQ Kt 
11 QtoQ2 QBtoK3 32 PtoK Kt3 BtoK4 
12 KRtoK QBtoB2 33 PtoQB6 Q to K R6 (a) 
13 PtoQR3 K Kt to its3 34 KttoK Bb(e) PtksP 
14 BtoK Kt3 Q Kt to K 2 35 QRtks B PtksR 
15 K BtoQ3 Pt.QR3 36 QtoK Kt KtoR 
16 PtoKR4 Q to Q2 (a) 37 R tks Kt P tks R 
7TPtoKRS5 KKttoKR 38 Q tks Kt P R to Kt 
18 PtoKR6 Pto K Kt4 39 QtoB6ch KtoR2 
19 QKttoK 2 QBtoR4 40 QtoB7ch KtoR 
20 Q KttoQ4 Q Btks K Kt 41 KttoKR4 
21 Ktiks B Kt to K B4 (6) And Black resigns. 

Notes by Mr. Boden. 


(a) Black ought to play P to K R 4, for, as the sequel shows, the advance of 
White’s K R P proves a source of much embarrassment to Black’s game.— 
(b) This appears to us a bad move; K Kt to Kt 3 were surely better.— 
(c) This move loses Black the exchange ; the B should have been retreated to 
B 2; but Black did wrong to play the Bto Kt 3 in the first instance.—(d) 
Threatening, next time, Kt to R 5.—(e) From this point Anderssea plays in 
his usual five style. 








A CurxesE Dinyer.—In the evening the mandarin entertained me at 
dinner. When tbe provisions had been placed on the table, every one 
sat down. My neighbour on the left offered me a portion of a kitten, the 
one on the right the wing of an owl, and the third pressed on me the leg 
ofadog. The Chinese, to do honour to a guest, cram his plate with 
what they consider the most delicate morsels, so that he runs the risk of 
baviog a violent indigestion. In this country obesity is considered the 
bighest beauty in man. The Chinese with whom | was at table had 
good appetites ; they ate a good deal, and used their long transparent 
fioger nails, which are as hard as iron, to separate their food into small 
portions, That was to me a new employment for human nails. Wine 
mede from rice, tea, and different sorts of syrup were sent round the 
table. I confined myself to taking a few glasses of the latter, but it 
would be difficult for me to give the names or to describe the taste. 
This repast lasted three mortal hours, and when it was over a little girl 
ten years of age came in and offered us liqueurs. She was not ugly io 
European eyes, and in those of the Chinese was a perfect beauty. Ber 
eyes were triangular, her nose thick, her teeth white, and her hair raised 
toa prodigious height. She poured out to each guest a glass of fer- 
mented liqueur, which to me was detestable ; received gravely the alle- 
gorical compliments which nearly everybody addressed to her, and then 
trotted off as if she had only wooden legs; ber feet, in truth, were so 
small that they could scarcely be distinguished. Afterwards pipes were 
brought, and every one began smoking with great gravity and io silence. 
—Letter in Moniteur de l' Armée. 


Heater Are.—In bis wanderings on the moors Mr. Weld, a recent 
tourist, made many uneucceesful inquiries after heather ale. The peas- 
ants had never heard of such a beverage, and he concludes that the art of 
making it is lost: ‘The secret, according to Boece’s Chronicles, was 
possessed by the Picts. A story is told, legendary it must be granted, 
that when Kenneth M‘Alpine resolved on extirpating the Picts, he slew 
all but two, an aged father and his son, who were said to have the re- 
cipe of brewing this heather nectar. Their lives were promised to be 
spared on one cendition—that they divulged the secret. The father de- 





clared that he would disclose the art provided he was granted one boon. 





‘This being acceded to, great was the asionishment of the victorious 


Kenneth and his followers when the old man demanded as his request that 
his son should be killed, erophatically insisting that on no other terms 
would he divulge the secret. Accordiogly the youth's head was struck 
off. ‘Now,’ said the father, ‘I am satisfied. My son might have 
taught you the art ; I never will.’ He had the satisfaction of carrying it 
with him to his grave. And the ballad tells us :— 
“ The Picts were undone, cut off, mother’s son 
For not teaching the Scots to brew heather ale.” 

“T have read, however, that although the art of brewing Pictish hea- 
ther ale is lost, old grouse shooters have tasted a beverage prepared by 
shepherds on the moors, priacipally from heather flowers, though honey 
or sugar to produce fermentation was added.” 





Wuear Prices ror 200 Years.—It appears that, even with free trade, 
the British farmer makes a better price for bis wheat than be did 100 or 
200 years ago. Thus, in the ten years between 1660 and 1669 the aver- 
age price was 44s, 101. ; between 1670 and 1679, 44s. 10d. ; between 1680, 
and 1689, 37s. 9d.; between 1690 and 1699, 50s. ; between 1700 and 1709, 
353. ; between 1710 and 1719, 433. 6d. ; between 1720 and 1729, 37s. 3d. 5 
between 1730 and 1739, 31s. 6d.; between 1740 and 1749, 3ls. 8d.; be- 
tween 1750 and 1759, 37s. 5d. ; between 1760 and 1769. 403. 5d. ; between 
1770 and 1779, 44s, 3d. ; between 1780 and 1789, 45s, 94. ; between 1790 
and 1799, 543. 10d.; between 1800 and 1809. 84s, 5d. ; between 1810 and 
1819, 91s. 2d. ; between 1820 and 1829, 60+. 3d. ; between 1830 and 1839, 
56s. 4d. ; between 1840 and 1849, 56:.; and between 1850 and 1859, 53s. 
5d. The remarkable fact may be deduced from these figures that up to 
the year 1790 the average price of wheat for any ten years never exceeded 
50s. per qr., and was generally much below that rate. The highest 
average for any one year seems to have been 113s. 10d. in 1800, and the 
lowest 22s. 1d. in 1743. 





Bay Istanps.—The treaty by which Her Majesty agrees to recognize 
the Bay Jslands as a part of the republic of Honduras, and to relinquish 
the protectorate of that part of the Morquito territory within the frontier 
of Honduras, has been Jaid before Parliament. It states that the treaty 
is entered into by Her Majesty in consequence of “ the peculiar geogra- 
phical position of Honduras, and in order to secure the neutrality of the 
ielands adjacent thereto, with reference to any railway or other line of 
interoceanic communication which may be constructed across the terri- 
tory of Honduras on the mainland.””’ Honduras engages not to cede the 
islands to any other State. There are clauses stipulating that the island- 
ers shall retain perfect freedom of religious belief and worship, public 
and private, and that their property and that of the Morquito Indians 
shall be respected, and both are to be at liberty to remove if they think 
fit, or remaining, are to have the rights of natives of Honduras. Any 
claims of British subjects are to be settled by a mixed commission. For 
the next 10 years Honduras is to allow $5,000 a-year to the Mo:quito 
a for the purpose of education, and the improvement of their social 
condition. 








J. R. STAPFORD'S 
OLIV E TAR. 


HEN OLIVE TAR IS INHALED, ITS HEAL - 
ing Balsamic Odours are brought in direc t 
contact with the lining membranes of the 
Throat, Bronchial Tubes, and all the 
Air-Cells of the Lungs, 
Relieving at once any Pain or Oppression, and heal 
ing any Irritation or Ioflammation, 
When Olive Tar ts taken upon Sugar, 


tt forms an unequalied Soothing and Healing Syrup 
for Coughs and ali Thrvat Diseases, 

When Olive Tar is applied, its magnetic 
or concentrated curative powers render it a most 
speedy and eflicient 

PAIN ANNIHILATOR. 
Olive Tar is not_sticky—does not 
discolour. 
Fifty cents a bottle. at No. 442 Broadway, New York, 
and by all Druggisis. 





J. R. STAFFORD’S 
IRON & SULPHUR POWDERS 
Are a soluble preparation of Iron and Su'phur, identi- 


cal with that existing in the blood of a perfectly healuby 
person. Uniting with the digested fuud, 


They Revitalize and Purify the Blood, 


They impart Energy to the Nervous 
System, 


They Invigorate the Liver, 
They Strengthen the Digestion, 
They Regulate the Secretions of the 


a] 
And area Specific for all Female Weak- 
nesses. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR A PACKAGE. 
At 442 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
and all Druggists. 





STEAM. 
NEW YORK, SOUTHAMPTON, AND HAVRE. 


HE VANDERBILT EUROPEAN LINE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIPS SAI 
between New York, Southampton and Havre. 








From New an he Returning from 

Southampton and Havre Havre and Suuth’ ton. 

VANDERBILT, Capt. P. E. Lefevre....Saturday, July 28.... ...seseees Wednesday, Aug. 16 
ILLINOIS, ts 8. P. Griffen.........+. Saturday, Aug. ll... Wednesday, Aug. 29 
DERBILT, Capt. P. E. Lefevre....Saturday, Sep. 8... Wednesday, Sept. 26 
ILLINOIS, Capt. 8. P. Griffen........... Saturday, Sep. 22... +e» Wednesday, Oct. 10 
VANDERBILT, Capt. P. K. Lefevre....Saturday, Oct. 20... +++» Wednesday, Nov. 7 
ILLINOIS, Capt. 8. P. Griffen..... ..... Saturday, Nov. 3..........s+00+ Wednesday, Nov. 21 


These steamships have water-tight compartments, are built in the best manner for safety 
and comfort, c! . 1, and insnre at as low rates as any ships that cross the ocean, 
First Cabin, $120 and $100 | Second Cabin.......... $60 
Certificates of passage irsued from Europe to America.—Specie delivered in London and 
Paris. For Passage or Freight apply to 
D. TORRANOR, No. 5 Bowling Green, New York. 
A. N. CHRYSTIE, Havre. 
B. G. WAINWRIGHT & CO., 13 Rue Fabourg Montmartre, Paris 
OAKFORD & CO., 67 Gracechurch St., London, 
DUNLOP, SCHOALES & CO., Southampton. 





Crngress Sprig) 


Sapo gPRINGS & NEI Cr — 7, 
ARATOGA S Ween DAR STREE! 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 


DRINKERS OF 
Congress Water, 


M° SPURIOUS MINERAL WATER IS SOLD AS “CONGRESS WATER,” 
by unprincipled persons or counterfeiters, who, when they dare not use tha name, call 
it “ Saratoga” Water, ‘'S: ga” being only the name of the town where the Spring is 
situated. " 
To protect the public from such impositions, we have 4! our Corks 
branded thus = 
Any not having those words and letters on the Corks are Counterfeit ; 
and the Purchaser should prosecute the Seller for swindling. 
Orders will receive prompt attention if addressed to us at our South- 
ern Depot of Congress Water, 
98 Cedar Street, New York City, 
CLARKE & WHITE. 
Lists of dealers who procure Congress Water for their sales direct from our house, are_kep} 
at our office for the purpose of distribution to those who desire to purchase 
GENUINE CONGRESS WATER 
in their own neighbourhood. 











co. &.W.-F 











August 11 











FINANCIAL. 


INSURANCE. 


HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS, 








$500,000 BIGHT PER{CENT. 
LAND GRANT MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD CO. 
send “a rail road, and its rte: 
Secured by © mortgage one hundred and six (106) miles of » appurte- 
of $2,920,000, and no handred and sixty-eight thousand 
S ecres Semated con of 8292, now offeres 10. the public as one of the most desirable 
securities at present in the market. om 

thin twelve to ei mon will 

in the Texas Division of the great trunk line which, within ive 
+ point ia Texas, with New Orleans, and, in 
eee sein wie the tt ning Nore and stready completed, place New York within 
90 hours of Houston. 





The Bonds E 
will be redeemable on 1st November, 1878, bear 8 per cent. interest ; coupons payable sem‘- 
on ist May and lst November, in the City of New Yi 
security for prompt payment of the coupons. pending the completion of the 
Road, are aged by —s trust deed, 76,8u0 acres of land, together with town 
and individually lai at present valued at $400,000. 

“ata, prospectuses, copies of charter, trust deeds, land grants, and every information, 

may 


eee gS PERRET A Bite SnaaR 
ws! No. 88 William Street, Merchant’s Exchange. 





UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, 
No. 48 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK BUILDING, SECOND FLOOR 


BANK OF 





INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS: 














order of any Court in the State.........-+se+seseeeeee oe 
Dee oe ay oor corporations for a period of six moa or 
Pive days’ notice.......... Gra cecccccccccccccccccccocscocoscecoeegesoocces 
Deposits may be made and weatres x" at and will be entitled to interest for the 
time remal: t > 
Wy 7-4 — Trustees of Fstates, and Females unaccustomed to the 
transaction of business, as well as Religious and Benevolent Institutions, will find this Com- 
pany 4 convenient dep. sitory for money. 
TRUSTEES. 
JOSEPH LAWRENCE, President. se 
R B. F. WHEELWRIGHT DANIEL D. q 
B H. ARNOLD, CHARLES E. BILL, | |§ THOMAS W. PEARSALL, 
YAL PHELPS, WILLIAM TUCKER, WILLIAM H. MACY, 
JOHN J. CISCO, WILSON G. HUNT. EORGE T. PN 
DANIBL 8. MILLER, CALEB 0. HALSTED, ISAAC TOWNSEN 
JAMES SUYDAM, JACOB HARSEN, ILLIAM 8. HERR a, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, THOMAS TILESTON, ERAST. CORNING, Albany. 
HERD KNAPP, DWIN D. MORGAN, AS. 8. SEYMOUR, Auburn. 
“GREENE ©. BRONSON, CLINTON GILBERT, H.WALWORTH, 
JOHN J. PHELPS, JOHN JACOB ASTOR, Jr. 


‘JOHN A. STEWART, Secretary. 


REMITTANCES: 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE IN 








ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND, or WALES, 
Issued by 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 





BILLS ON LONDOW, 


N SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS, AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 
DAYS’ SIGHT, For Sale by 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 


MORGAN & SONS, 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 











Issue Letters of Credit to Travellers, available in all parts of 
the World. 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
RANT CIRCULAR LETTERS 0 CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 





and Cities of 
AN HOLLAND, PORTUGA GERMA 
eRAAy BRITAIN, BELGIUM, EWITERaLEND, RUSSL ae 
IRELAND, SP. le a -TALY, SWEDEN. 
THEN BEYROUT CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 
ATEEANDRIA JERUSALEM, &e., &e. 


Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


ILLS AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 
Te Oa aa bills urchased and collected on England, Ireland, Scotland 
and ite gran Pp on » 
Britizh Provinces, in North America and Australia. 
R. C, FERGUSSON, 
. H GRAIN, 
. F. SMITH. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN BUROPE, CHINA, &o. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 


p=ss LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
of the world through the Messrs. RotuscuiLp’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, and 


Naples, and their correspondents. 
RICHARD BELL, } Age e 
ANK OF MONT 
J. RAB. a3 William Street, New Work. 


FFER FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
Bank of Montreal and its Branches in Canada, in sums to suit Pure 
CREDITS issued, Sterling Exchange, and Notes, and Drafts, payable in Canada pur- 
chased or Collected. 





he 
"xo 29 William Street, New York. 


as 











nts for th: 





WELLS, FARGO & CO., 


NN. ¥. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE Co, 
82 Broadway N. Y., 


ISPATCH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH I8- 
5th and 20th of each month. 


LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the Sth an 
Exchange on California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO,, 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


gues COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN- 
try and Abroad, 





D WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss, 
. 





R. RICHARDSON, Attorney and Counsellor, Covington, Ky. 








. 


Wi 





J. W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madi 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL 8T. 
New Yorx, Ocrosgr 28, 1859. 


OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY IS PUB 
Incorpo 


of the 10th Section of the Act of its 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT 
lished in conformity with the requirements 


PaaS vel vein Gn Gao 6h Geta, HAE: <= -voeeeeeesee SAMS 
ums uring ear on 
Marine “stp. we, cereiel cm oo ciseeeece, $948,304 18 

Inland “ 40.898 84 





















Total Amount of Premiums..... $1,284,447 29 
Amount of Earned Premiums during the year. $972,294 11 
- Return Premiums......... -- aon eseeee oenccoe eve 65,750 69 
Net pt lll te SE sae cseceeceses $906,543 42 
Losses during the same period— 
On Marine Risks (less Savings, &e.)... 
oe Fire oe 
$493 366 40 
Exp and BR isl edesceescccenpepeean 79,949 51 573,315 94 
Met Profit..cocccccccssscccccsesceccccccsccescsccseecs seseeee $333,227 51 
The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1859, were as follows, viz:— 
Real Estate and Bonds and Morigages.........--++seecerceccecceceee 500 00 
Loans on Stocks, arent Interest on Bonds and Mortgages 
a Rents of Real Estate, Salvages, &c 612.178 99 
} stctozcsnczecenevese secees ° ° 
Berip of ean tual G 
utu: 
ibe Company’s own scrip) estimated 34,990 50 


$1,974,230 72 


The Board of Trustees have this day directed that a Dividend of Interest to lst November 
See, So Comered : of SLX PER CENT. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on 
1 ay. 

thata Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers with the Com- 
pany, on their terminated Premiums of the past year, be issued after the Ist January next. 

It is further ordered that the whole remaining Scrip of the year 1852 and that of the year 
1853 be redeemed IN CASH after the lst January next, the interest thereon to cease on tha 
po? and thereby leaving an amount of accumulated profits of over ONE MILLION OF 

LLARS. 
After 
1855. 


said redemption, there will be no outstanding Scrip of an issue prior to the year 


By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
LOUIS LOROT, 
ANTH’Y. B. N, 


. ALEX. M. LAWRENCE, 
. NEILSO 
JGHN WHITEHEAD, 


MOSES H, GRINNE 
OHN A. ISELIN, 





OLIVER SLATE, Jr., EDWIN BARTLETT, 

WILLIAM H. MACY, . A. MAN, ELIAS PONVERT, 

DRAKE MILLS, HENRY A. COIT, GEORGE G. HOBSON, 

G. WINTHROP GRAY. CHAS. H. MARSHALL, U. A. MURDOCH, 

SAMUEL L. MITCHIL JOSEPH FOULKE, Jr. PERCY R. PYN 

FREDERICK G. FOSTER, JACOB R. NEVIUS, CHARLES STRECKER, 
ETER POIRI JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jz, SAMU . 


P. STRACHAN, 
SIMON DE VISSER. 
A. B. NEILSON, President, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 


WM. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


R, 
SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, 


OCHRAN HOUsS s&4, 
NEWPORT, R. f. 


Messrs. 
AVE MUCH PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING TO THEIR NUMEROUS FRIENDS 
and the Public that the great success which last season, at 
the OCEAN HOUSE, and the flattering testimonial which they received, have induced theng 
to tab 3 it for a further term of two years. The house has been renovated, the piazzag 
relai. and various internal improvements made. A new system of ventilation and drain 
age has (at great cost) been introduced, and the surrounding grounds beautifully orng. 
mented with trees, shrubs, flowers, &c. Messrs. KERNER & BIRCH have determined that 
the house shall be kept, in every respect, asa first-class house (as a branch of the Claren. 
don,) and they will spare no exertions to render it such. In conclusion, they beg to rendeg 
their thanks for the liberal patronage and support which they received last season, and feal 
confident that the season of 1360 will prove the most brilliant that Newport has ever expe. 
rienced. 
HELMSMULLER’S CELEBRATED GERMANIAN ORCHESTRA, so deservedly popu. 
lar at Newport the last fourteen seasons, has been engaged exclusively for the Ocean House, 
In compliance with the wish of several families, the House will be opened on the 19th, 
instead of the 28th June, 
A plan of the building ¢an be seen, and rooms engaged, at the Clarendon Hotel, New 
York. 








PAVILION AT GLEN COVE, L. 1. 
Will Open Monday, 18th June. 


HIS HOUSE, FOR ITS COMMODIO HIN 
Grounds, and Fine Drives, is oe SHADED LAWES, BATHING 
Communications three times a-day (except 8 ys) by St Good Stabling for 


Horses. 
Rooms may be engaged at the Madison Square Hotel, of which this h ranch, 
Mr. Wm. es he former owner of the property will give his time at pt EA, to the 


d. » 








wants of the g 
JOHN L. MOORE, Proprietor. 
BIXBY’S HOTEL, 
No. 834 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Ts HOTEL IS KEPT ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. ROOMS ARE FURNISHED 
in the best manner. Guests are charged for Rooms only, 
taking their meals in the honse or not. . Sve 


MEALS SERVED AT ALL HOURS OF THE DAY. 
DANIEL BIXBY. 





JONES HOUSE. 
NO. 734 AND 736 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
INNER AND SUPPER SERVED IN PRIVATE R 3, 
D parties of Gentlemen and Ladies, in a style not B— in tine =< we 
WINES, LIQUORS, AND SEGARS, 
of the finest quality and most costly brands. 


GEORGE PIERIS (of St. Nicholas Hotel,) Proprietor, 


ST. LAWRENCE HOTEL, 


ROADWAY AND EIGHTH STREET.—THIS NEW AND COMMODIOUS HOTEL 18 
now open for the reception of permanent and transient guests, and will be conducted 
exclusively on the European plan. The want of a Business Hotel in this part of the city hag 
induced the proprietor to establish the prices on the following liberal scale: Single Rooms, 
50 cents; Parlour, $1 per day ; Single Rooms for Gentlemen, by the week, $2 50 and $3, in- 
eluding gas. Counected with the house, immediately pthiaies the Parlour isa Restaurant 
for Ladies and Gentlemen, where all the delicacies of the season will be served at prices 
that will suit all. With @ thorough knowledge of my position and strict attention to the 
wants of my guests, I hope to receive a liberal share of patronage. J. H. GOODWIN, 











UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. 5S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ACTHORIZED CAPITAL, £2,000,000 STERLING. 

HE UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 

by Fire, on Dalitings. Merchandise, Household Furniture, &c., &c., at the usual rates. 
Losses adjusted in New York, and promptly paid, without reference to don. 
A Special Fund of $150,500 
Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, in accordance with he 
law of the State. 


New York Trustees. 
CALEB O. HALSTED, President Manhattan Bank. 
SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, Firm of Barclay & Livingston. 
WATTS SHERMAN, ” Duncan, Sherman & Co. 
New York Directors. 
Rosert Haypock, 


Ecsert Bensox, J. De Perster Ocpex, 


T. B. Coppinetoy, Wu. A. Kine, Josern Stvakt, 
Stas K. Everett, C. MELETTA, Epwarp D. Spragug, 
James Harper, Gro. B. MorEwoop. Bens. M. Wuttioca, 


Bensamin A, MumrorD, JEREMIAH WILEUR. 
GEORGE ADLARD, Manager and General Agent, 
58 Wall Street, New York, 


Josers 8, HaWELNS, 





STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, Ng 4 BROAD STREET. 





This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 
Dwelling Houses a ito: n 
rs , a Beoces and Mer- 


nd Furniture, Warehouses, 
se, Factories, Ships in Port, 
On the most favourable terms. ll losses will be immediately adjusted, and promptly paid 
Directors. 


ALFRED Moors. 


Freperice R. Lee, 
8. W Bensamin W. Frorp, 


AMUEL WILLETS, Cuar.es J. Dover, 

ARTLET SMITH, Atonzo A. ALVORD, A. Stewart Biack, 
Ava W. Spies oun R. Paxton, D. HeNNesey, 
Cornetivs L. EvERETT?, Gerorce L. Oso: Smwzon Apeanaus, M.D, 
Epwin Pierson, SaMUEL WEEKS, Joun SH ELL, 

oun A. DEvEAU, Henry Surevps, Coryetivs B. Timpson, 
Henry J. Bowen ANDRE FROMENT, Homes. 


Joszrn H. Gopwiy, 
FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 


SAMUEL WILLE . 
Benjamin J. Pentz, Secretary. = ae, Vise Sues 





MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital and Accumulation, 
$1,000,000. 


DEPOSITED WITH THE COMPTROLLER FOR THE SECURITY OF ALL POLICY 
HOLDERS. 
$100,000, 


HIS COMPANY, BEING CONDUCTED BY A BOARD OF DIRECTORS OWNING 
stock in the Company, has the advantage of the stock plan of management, with the mu- 
tual feature of sharing the profits of the bus:ness without being liable to assessment. The tri- 
ennial dividend of profits of this Company has resulted in a bonus or addition to the policy of 
more than FIFTY per cent. on the whole premium Re 
TEE DIVIDENDS ARE PAID IN THE LIFETIME OF THE ASSURED, thus aiding 
them to pay future premiums. 
Premiums may be paid annually, semi-annually or quarterly, when the policy is for life, 
and the annual premium amounts to $49, or over, from 40 to 50 per cent. may, for the first 
five years, be paid by notes. 
Ba insured may visit Europe in first class vessels, without extra charge, at all seasons 
of the year. 
Policies will be granted payable at death, or on attaining any 
secures the benefit of a Savings Bank and Life Insurance combin 
The Company grants Annuities, and enables persons of advanced age to realize a very large 


income from a moderate estate. N. D. MORGAN. P 1a 

res. nt 
©. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. “— : —_ 
ABRAM DUBOIS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
REYNOLDS & VAN SCHAIWK, Attorneys and Counsel. 








epectied age, by which he 
ed. 


TO FARMERS AND OTHERS. 











CATTLE PLAGUE: 


A PREVENTATIVE IS OFFERED, 
‘SO SURE AND SO SUCCESSFUL,: 


damintaet Alcinf: 





That ted Cattle is a sure Preventative. 
WE DO NOT ADVERTISE THIS AS A CURE. 


BUT WE DO CLAIM FOR IT THE POWER OF 


ed to 


Preventing the Disease 
FROM SPREADING EVEN ON THE SAME FARM. 


PRICE: 
PACKAGES OF 20 POWDERS.............cscessseees E 





With Fall Directions. 


ADDRESS, 
J. M. PEARSON & CO, 
54 GREAT JONES ST., New York, 
Dr. J. H. RAE’S 


ELECTRO|MAGNETIC REMEDIES, 

FOR PILES, RHEUMATISM, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, FITS, 
AND FEMALE DISEASES, 

DR. J. BH. RAE'S 


Down Town Consulting Office, 

54 GREAT JONES 8ST. 
UPTOWN OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
72 WEST 22d STREET. 


GUANO. 

Ww WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION OF GUANO DEALERS, PLANTERS AND 
Farmers to tne article which we have on hand and for sale at 

FORTY PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 
and which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fertilizer ever imported or - 
ed in this country. This Guano is imported by WM. H. WEBB, of oe York, ay oe 
& Bakers’ I-lands, in the ** SUUTH PACIFIC OCEAN,” and is sold genuine and pure as 
imported. It has been satisfactorily tested by many of our prominent Farmers, and anal- 
yzed by the most eminent and popular Agricultural Chemists and found to contain (as will 
be seen by our circulars) a large per centage of 
BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 
and other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient to produce immediate abun- 
dant crops, besides substantially enriching the soil. It can be freely used without danger 
of burning the seed or plant by coming ip contact with it, as is the case with some other fer- 
tilizers ; retaining a great degree of moisture it causer the plant to grow in a healthy con- 
dition, and as experience has proved FREE OF INSECTS. For orders in an 
(which will be promptly attenced to) or pamphlets containing full particulars ab 


and tests uf farmers, apply to 
JOHN B. SARDY, Agent. 
No. 58 South Street, corner of Wall st.. New York City. 





quantity 
analyses 





METROPOLITAN 
FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


al proj 





CAST IRON PIPES. 
EARL’S IRON WORKS, NEWARK, N. J.. 
91, 93, 95, 97, and 99 Chestnut St. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No, 21 Centre Street, NEW YORK. 


sonsistent with the secusity of the insurers and the 





DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
JosePn B. VaRNcM, Martin Bares, Jr., Grusert 8. Beckman, 
LzonaRD APPLEBY, Dup.ey B. FULLER, Joun C. HENDERSON, 





ONTINU& to Manufacture CAST IRON Gas and Water Pipes, B Frep’« H. Wo.cort, Cuar.es L. Vose LorRaIn FREEMAN 
C Bevel Habe, Reduces, Sleeves, Drip Syphons, Flugs, cope Retort, bench __— Wits K. STRONG, WARREN DgLANo, J Ty Epwarp Macomsgr, 
and astings in g articular attention paid to all Castings connected with Gas | Moges TAYLOR, Henry V. Burier, Warson E. Casg, 
- B.S *_ | James ——— = a py ag Cuarues E. APPLEsy, 
DanigL PaRIsH as. Lorn. Granam,Jr., Samu. D. Braprorp, Jr., 
NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING TACKLE. Gustavus A. Conover, Bowes R. McILvarnz, s . 


Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the World’s EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
constan: hand a large and assorted Stock ° 9 , ’ 
Birr, ThoUT PLIES. bo. bo. of evers*variety, which he is able Wo supply cathe motive, | | ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec’y. 


THOMAS H. BATE, 7 Warren Street, New York. 
dged b: ss 


NN. B.—Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, acknowledged by 
wmen to be the best Bait for Trolling ever invented. 





THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 

those of only three other city companies, continues to insure all kinds of person- 

y, buildings, ships in port and their cereves, — as low as are 
ure 


GUNS! GUNS!! GUNS!!! 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 19 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
Military Goods, Guns, Pistols, &c., 
FULL ASSORTMENT OF GUNS OF THE BEST MAKERS. SOLE AGENTS IN 
A the United Swates for WILLIAM GREE NER’S CELEBRATED LAMINATED STEEL 
GUNS. 
F. HASKELL’S KESTITUTOR.—Prize of the World, restores 
e gray b.’r to its original colour, prevents hair falling, promotes the growth, removes 
fever, dandrn"!, itching, and oo on the head, sick hentebe, erysipelas; it makes dair 
soft and glossy without oil. It contain. no vitrate of silver. Price $1 per bottle, or three 
pottles for $2. Small bottles for inflamed eyes, styes, earache, and burns, vag 4 cents. It 
acts like acbarm. Try it! Prepared by ¥. G. Vord. No. 35 East Broadway. N. Y¥. 


~ ROGER'S CITRATE OF MAGNESIA, IN POWDER. 


HE BEST ALTERATIVE IN THE WORLD—For cooling the 
blood, sick headache, bilieus affection, sickness of the stomach, and all complaints inci- 

dent to the Spring and Summer season. It affords immediate relief after eating or drioki 
too freely. An economica! suostituie for Saratoga waters as @ cooling drink. Mothers 
have it for the children; it is so pleasant they will drink it like lemonade. One bottle is 
equal to three, in its medicinal properties, to the Liquid Citrate of Magnesia. ‘or 
KOUGER’S, ln wader, aud use noother. Only cents per boule. For sale by 
all druggists. Manufactory, No. 193 Spring Street. 


HO HAS NOT HEARD OF SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA !—How 
many bave cause to be thankf 11 that it has cured their ailments, raised them from & 

bed of sickness to the enjoyment of healh and strength. We wish every one to benefit b; 
it—but cau.ion is required—the very success of the Article is turned against it by the cupid- 














ity of others, and numerous preparations of so called *‘ Sarsaparilia’’ are in the market, 





P 


AND FOR CHILDREN.—It 1s Surerion TO ANY OTHER, and bei 
healing in its properties. To be had of Grocers gen 





DELLUC’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF CALISAYA BARK. 
A is of indispensab| 
ive. 


e the siZ nature of tb « 


e use to persons going in Fever and Ague districts, 


Tt can be taken after meals, as a most agreeable Cordial. _ 
sole manufacturers, 
DELLUC & CO., 

FRENCH OISPENSING CHENIst:, 


DELICIOUS TONIC CORDIAL, PREPARED WITH THE BEST PERUVIAN BARK. 

It is of great benefit to persons debilitated by Fevers, Dyspepsia and other diseases, 
as the best pre- 
Every botile, must 


table oil, it is very emolieat 
and of the manufacturers, 
J. C, HULL’S SONS, 32 Park Row, New York. 


URE OLD PALM SOAP, for Chapped Hands and Face, Bath Use, 
made of a vege 
y. 


The original and genuine To pre by Sands, being in universal use, is sold alm 
verywhere. Ask for that and take no other. 

: For saie oy A. B. & LD. SANDS, Druggisis, 100 Fulton Street, New York. Sold also by 

druggists generally. 


S$ PILLS AND OLNTMENT.—In external inflamma- 
op ttew are ee rush of plood to the part affected. ‘Ihe effect of the Vint 








& CO.’8 Camphor Ice, with Glycerine, cheap, safe, and agreeable, only 25 cents. 
BEGEMAN & CO., Druggists, 161, 399, 51) and 766 Broadway 


N B.—Sent by mail on receipt of ten 3-cent pOstage stamps. or 30 cents. 


HAPPED HANDS, SORE LIPS, &c.—Certain Cure HEGEMAN 


men’ is to disperse the local fever. The Pills relieve the system throngh the bowels of 


id and irritating tofluences. 
— ai the Neapafactorie 3, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and No. 244 Strand, London; 


and by all druggists, at 25 cents, 6234 cents. and $1 per pot or box. 








b: 





635 Broadway, 3 doors below Bleecker St. 





ranted pure and prepared fom fresh Co! Fish Liv: 


EMAN & CO., 309, 511 and 786 Broadway. 





| HEGE™AN. CLARK & CO.’S Celebrated Cod Liver Vil, war- 


YOUNG & AHERN, PROPRIETORS, 


W. YOUNG, } 
& J. AHERN. 5 OFFICE, NO, 16 BEEKMAN STREET 





